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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1856, 





Aotes, 
UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF IZAAK WALTON. 


The following is a copy of a letter from Izaak Walton, | 


of which the original autograph is among the MSS. in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin. *Adevs, 
Dublin. 


r 


, 
I came well from Winton to London, about 3 | 


weikes past: at that time I left Do" Hawkins well: 
and my dafter (after a greate danger of child berth) 
not very well, but by a late letter from him, I 
heare they be boeth in good health. 

The doctor did tell me a gowne and some bookes 


. } 
of y™ were in danger to be lost, though he had | 
made (at a distance) many inquiries after them, | 
and intreated others to doe so too, but yet inefec- | 


tually. He theirfore intreated me to undertake a 
search: and I have donne it so succesfuly that 
uppon thursday the 24° instant they were d@ to 
that letter carryer that Inns at the Rose in Smith- 
feild, and with them the Life of Mr. George Her- 
bert (and 3 others) wrapt up in a paper and 
directed to you at Rodon Temple, the booke not 
tyed to the bundell, but of it selfe. The bundell 
cost me 3s, 8d. carryage to London, and I hope it 
will now come safe to your hands. 

What I have to write more is my heartie wishes 
for y" hapines, for I am 

y’ affec. frend and seruant, 
Izaak WALTON. 

Nour 26°, 1670. 

If you incline to write to me, direct your letter 
to be left at M' Grinsells, a grocer in King streite 
in Westminster. Much good doe you with the 
booke, w** I wish better. 

ffor my worthy frend M" 
Edward Ward, 
att Rodon Temple, nere vnto 
Lester. 
dd@ p? 3°. 
Att Mr. Babingtons, 
att Rodon Temple. 


GAUTHERN’S “PROPHETIC REFORMER.” 


It is not unfrequently with books as with men, | 


certain of whom are so entirely devoid of utility 
or any quality which can make mankind unwilling 
to let them die, that we can only account for the 
notice which they still from time to time receive, 
on the score of the titles which separate them from 
the herd. It is upon this that 

“ The tenth transmitter of a foolish face,’ 


depends for his place in history, whether Hume’s 


or Debrett’s; and thus the catchpenny author 





| pular Believer that ‘the wrath to come’ 


| for sale, 





the spasmodic poet by the unapt alliteration of his 
Pippa Passes and such balderdash, to secure for 
their productions the temporary notice to which 
their intrinsic merits would never be found to ene 
title them. But it is of a title-page, rather than 
a title, of which I am now about to speak ; and as 
it relates to a book which, from the small number 
of copies printed, is not likely often to occur for 
sale, its entire transcription may not be thought 
unacceptable. It runs as follows: 

“The Prophetic Reformer: or the Age of Religion, and 
the Fruits of the Age, truely uncovered. By an unpo- 
is now coming! 
a Believer that ‘the nations’ are angry!’ &c., as Rev. 
e. xii. v.18. William Gauthern, North Newton, near 


| Banbury, Oxfordshire. 


“Thy kingdom come: thy will be done in earth as it 
is in heaven.” — Matt. ch. vi. y. 10. 
“ This book, observe, is not Pain’s ‘ Age of Reason ;” 

*Tis not a book of Blasphemy, nor Treason ; 

Nor a religious book, but otherwise, 

A book of Truth, or of Prophetic Lies, 

One or the other; and if any man 

Would prove it lies, then let him if he can: 

But who dare try to prove Christ’s God a liar, 

That feareth God, or Christ, or endless fire? 


Printed for the publick good, by myself, William Gau- 
thern, North Newton, at a make-shift press upon m 
‘house-top;’ and necessarily published by myself, Wil- 


| liam Gauthern, because a certain Religious Booksellur 


has conscientiously refused to publish God’s truth! O, 
alas! On account of the unpopularity of genuine ‘Truth, 
only 110 Books, with a needful Supplement, are printed 
Sold by me, William Gauthern, and by my 
Price, seven shillings and sixpence, in boards, 
° 4 

Next follows the “ Author's apology and Gospel 
advice,” in which we are told that “ the aged and 
unlearned author of this unpopular book of Serip- 
tural prophecy has been his own writer, composi- 
tor, corrector, reviser, and pressman;” on which 
ground he begs “of the more learned readers 
thereof to be so considerate as freely to excuse his 
imperfections in spelling, and grammatically word- 
ing the same, &c., and also his other imperfections 
in the art of printing.” At the end of his preface 
he confesses that, — 


Agents. 
1826.” 


“ Such like matter as is contained in this book has so 
much and for such a length of time so completely ab- 
sorbed his thoughts, that some irrational religionists, as 
he has heard say, suppose him a madman, but of this he 
shall leave the rational part of the publick to judge for 
itself; he certainly is not yoked together with unbelievers ; 
and has no fellowship with them; God knoweth that he 
is come out from among them, and that he now stands 
separate; therefore he expects to be looked upon as an 
odd fellow, so long as his name is William Gauthern.” 


The book consists of no less than 316 pages, 
besides the “ needful supplement” of 36. It needs 
no apology for typographical incorrectness, being 
perfectly secundum artem throughout. Of the 
vaticinal delirations of our prophet I do not speak, 


seeks by the jangle of his Stokers and Pokers, and | especially as (p. 60.) he logically shows that “no 
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one can speak against them without speaking 
against the Holy Ghost, which, whosoever speaketh 
against, it shall not be forgiven him,” &c. From 
p. 59. I excerpt the following personal details : 

“ As to my own deeds through life, ask at Adderbury, 
in the county of Oxford, the place where I was born, and 
Banbury, and North Newton, near Banbury, in the said 
county of Oxford, in which places only I have resided 
until this time, excepting about ten years in Birmingham, 
where I was known as a paper mould maker, either 
honest or not so, throughout most of the counties of the 
kingdom of Old England.” 

It appears that Gauthern was also the author of 
certain previous works, The Tanner's Ass, Ban- 
bury, 1813; The Alarming Trumpeter; The Bang- 
w. Inquisitor, &c. Perhaps some of the Oxford- 
shire correspondents of “ N. & Q.” may be able 
to furnish further particulars of this religious 
fanatic. Wurm Bates. 

Birmingham. 





FOLK LORE. 


Cuckoo Superstition. — A few days ago I no- 
ticed: a person in this neighbourhood suddenly 
take to his heels and run rapidly round in a circle. 
When he had finished I asked him the reason of 
his singular act, when he told me he had heard the 
cuckoo for the first time this year, and that if he 
ran round in a circle as soon as he heard it, he 
would not be idle during the year. Can any 
readers of “N. & Q.” tell me if this custom is 
prevalent elsewhere ? s M. A. 

Taunton, May 2. 


Eastern Counties Superstitions: Snakes and 
Spiders. — 

Cure for Pains in the Head. — Many Cambridge 
people still remember an old man called the 
** Duke of York,” who earned his living by sitting 
on the steps of King’s College Chapel, and ex- 
hibiting to the numerous strangers who went to 
see that famed building, live specimens of the 
common English snake (Coluber natriz), which 
abounds in this neighbourhood, This man added 
to his earnings by selling the sloughs, or cast-off 
skins of these reptiles, as sovereign remedies for 
all pains in the head when bound round the fore- 
head and temples. My informant has frequently 
seen him dispose of them for this purpose. 

Cure for the Hooping-cough.—A farmer, from 
the neighbourhood of Reepham, in Norfolk, 
gravely told me the following certain cure for the 
hooping-cough. Whenever any of his children 
were attacked with it, he caught a common house- 
spider, which he tied up in muslin, and pinned 
over the mantel-piece. So long as the spider 
lived, the cough remained; but when it died, the 
cough went away. He assured me he had cured 
all his children in this way; and that when two 





were affected at the same time, they recovered 
when their respective spiders died, which was not 
in the order in which they were attacked. My 
informant, though illiterate, was a wealthy man ; 
farming several hundred acres, and bringing his 
sons up for professions. Have any of your corre- 
spondents met with similar superstitions in other 
localities ? Norris Dscx. 
Cambridge. 


Cure of Ague.—I remember, a few years ago, 
there lived near Deeping St. James, Lincolnshire, 
an old woman who stood in great repute with the 
fen people for her cure, which consisted of a small 
glass of gin with a pinch of candle-snuff in it, for 
which she levied contributions on the snuffers of 
her neighbours. G. H. R. 

20. Cross Street, Hatton Garden. 


Cure for Cramp.—I have heard that a basin 
of cold water put under the bed of the person 
liable to cramp, is an effectual preventive of it. 
What is the origin of this belief? ANon. 


Plough Monday Custom.— About 150 years 
ago, the following custom prevailed in the northern 
counties of England on Plough Monday :—If a 
ploughman came to the kitchen-hatch, and could 
contrive to cry, “Cock in the pot,” before the 
maid could ery “Cock on the dunghill,” be was 
entitled to a cock for Shrove Tuesday. Are there 
any traces of this custom still remaining ? 

Henry Kensineton, 


“ On St. James's Day the Apples are christened.” 
— This saying is found among the people in Wilt- 
shire and Someysetshire. Was St. James con- 
sidered to be the patron of orchards? and was he 
invoked for a blessing on the infant fruit? as, at 
that season, May 1, the apple trees are in blossom. 

J. A. H. 


Superstition respecting Human Hair.— Among 
our peasantry it is considered very unlucky to 
leave lying about, or to throw away any, even 
the smallest scrap, of human hair. I have often 
noticed the careful anxiety of countrywomen in 
picking up and consuming “ each particular hair,” 
and even sweeping up the place where hair had 
fallen or been cut, and scrupulously burning the 
sweeping in the fire. The only explanation they 
would give of this unusual care was, that if left 
about, the birds would build their nests with the 
hair; a fatal thing for him or her from whose 
head it had fallen ; and that if a “ pyet” (Anglicé 
magpie) got hold of it for any such purpose, — by 
no means an unlikely circumstance, considering 
the thievish propensities of the bird,—the person's 
death, within “year and day,” was sure. The 
solemn looks and head-shakings, accompanying 
these explanations, convinced me that the speakers 
were in earnest. This appears to be a fragment 
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of very ancient “lore,” and I am desirous of know- 
ing if it is to be found “alive” at the present day 
in other localities. In La Motte Fouqué’s ro- 
mance of Sintram, a lock of the hero’s hair cut off 


with his dagger, and thrown by the dwarf afloat | 


over the sea, causes the violent storm by which 
Folko and his wife are detained at the castle of 
Biorn. I presume, from Fouqué’s employment of 
this incantation in his romance, that some such 
superstition did actually exist in Norway at one 
time. That referred to as existing here may 
possibly derive its existence from the old Norse 
one in a changed form. C. D. 
Greenock. 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF NALSON THE HISTORIAN. 


The letter and enclosure, from which the fol- 
lowing transcript was made, are preserved in the 
Ormonde collection of MSS. at Kilkenny Castle. 
Perhaps, as I have not Nalson’s “ Collections” by 
me, the editor may be able to say whether they 
contain other documents on Irish affairs than those 
enumerated in the list given by Nalson.* If so, 
the presumption is that they.-were supplied by the 
Duke of Ormonde, who seems to have written or 
otherwise applied to Nalson on the subject : 


“ May it please your Grace, 

“T have searched all my papers, an abstract of 
w' I here send inclosed, by which yo" Grace will 
see how indifferently the Paper Office is furnished 
with materials towards giving any tolerable ac- 
count of the Irish affairs. If therefore yo" Grace 
think it convenient that I should interweave the 
Historical account of Ireland with that of England, 
that so the World may haue a true account of 
these transactions, and that I may not be misled 
by the malice or ignorance of other writers, I 
must humbly craue yo" Graces assistance, in such 
papers, and matters of flact, as must certainly be 
the best known to yo" Grace; and if, in my low 
sphere, I can be capable of seruing yo" Grace in 
this or any other matter, I shall esteem it the glory 
of my life by receiuing yo" Graces comands to 
haue the honor of being, 

* My Lord, 
* Yo" Graces most obedient 
“and most humbly deuoted serut 
* “ Joun Naxson. 
“Doddington, 
Aug. 7° 1682. 
Addressed 
“To his Grace the 
Duke of Ormond humbly to be presented.” 


Papers concerning Ireland tuke out of the Paper 





Office att Whitehall. 
1642. 


0 ; 
A comission under the Great Seal of England, | 
% There are several documents on Irish affairs in both 


volumes of Nalson’s Collections, — Ep. 





intended for the continuance ‘of the Parliam* in 
Ireland, not arriuing there untel after the 26 day 
January to w day the Parliam‘ was by a former 
comand prorogued ; an Order for the Determina- 
tion of that Parliam‘, and the calling of a new 
Parliament. 

1641. 

A lett from his Ma*** attorney Gen*" in Ire- 
land to the Lord Keeper Littleton, concerning 
certain Queres proposed to the Judges by the 
House of Comons, as also concerning the Bishops 
reuenues. Dated, Dublin, Aug. 19, 1641. 

1645. 

A letter from his Ma“* to the Lord Marquess 
of Ormond, L. Lieutent of Ireland, to conclude a 
peace there upon former Instructions. Sent by 
Coll. Willoughby. Dat. Junii 19°, 1645. 

Another letter to the same effect. Dated from 
Oxon, Dec. 2, 1645. 

1646. 

Articles of agreem* between the L. Marquess of 
Ormond L. Lieuten* of Ireland Coinissioner for 
his Ma“*, and Richard S. Visct Mountgarret and 
others, Comissioners for the confederate Catho- 
liques in Ireland, w* agreem‘ was afterwards 
broaken by the said confederates att the Impor- 
tunity of the Nuntio. 

1649. 

Two Letters between Coll. Monk, and Owen 
O'Neal concerning a Cessation of arms, &c. Apr. 
25, 1649. 

Besides I haue the History of the Irish Rebel- 
lion, fol., printed by R. Clauel. 1680. 

A Prospect of y* State of Ireland from 1556 to 
1652, by Peter Walsh. 

An Extract of the Diurnals, and other printed 
Narratives, published during those times, w“" I 
find full of mistakes and uncertainties. 

The letter and enclosure were folded in office 
form and endorsed in the Duke of Ormond’s own 
hand. 

Dr, Natson, 


7 at > 
Ree. 16. } Aug’ 1681, 


The letter still retains its seal charges with 
arms and crest; it is imperfect, but appears to 
bear “ per pale a saltire on the dexter side, on the 
sinister a cross engrailed, with a mullet for dif- 
ference ; crest, a wivern.” James GRAVES. 

Kilkenny. 





NOTES ON THE FLEUR-DE-LIS. 
(Continued from p. 369.) 


EV. 
The fourth reference is to Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, to Clarke, Porny, and others, who seldom 
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assign dates, or authority for the adoption of the 
fleur-de-lis : 

Archdale, of Castle Archdale, (1 and 4) 3 Fs.-d.-L. or 
(for Montgomery). 

Ashurst, of Waterstock, gu. a cross arg. between 4 Fs.- 
4.-L. arg. (H. 1339 and 1694).* 

Athorpe, of Dinnington, on a chevron, &c., a F.-d.-L. or 
(for Carver). 

Atkinson, of Rehins (from a very remote period), on a 
fesse vert, 3 F's.-d.-L. arg. 

Atkins, R. T. (Clarke). 

Atwood, on a fesse raguly, 8 Fs.-d.-L. or (Clarke). 

Aylward, of Lay Castle (of great antiquity), (1 and 
4) arg. a F.-d.-L. 

Baker, of Cotte: a a garb, or, between 2 Fs.-d.-L. 


» = of Kingston Hall, sa. a cross engrailed, erm. 
between 4 Fs.-d.-L. or. 

Bankes, of Winstanley Hall, sa, a plain cross between 4 
Fs.-d.-L. arg (See Holme.) 

Barrow, of Southwell, 2 swords, between 4 Fs.-d.-L., 2 
in pale, or, 2 in fesse, arg. 

auclerk, of St. Leonard’s Forest, (1 and 4) Fr. and 
Eng. (H. 1100.) 

Beaumont, of Barrow upon Trent ( from early sovereigns 
of France), az. semée of Fs.-d.-L., a lion R. or. (Cl. 61. 
plate 18.; H. 1103.) 

Beaumont, Bt., of Stoughton, do. (CI.). 

Beckford, of Fonthill, R. T. 

Berenger, or, a cross vert, on a bend over all gules, 3 
Fs.-d.-L. or (Clarke, 42.). 

Note. Rich. I. (a.p. 1190) joined Philip of France in the 
Crusades, and married Berengera, daughter of the King 
of Navarre. Query, Did this family derive from her? 


Beresford, of Learmount, (1 and 4) arg. cruselly fitchée, 
8 Fs.-d.-L. sa. within a bordure engrailed (for Beresford ). 

Biggs, of Stockton, L. P. within a bordure engrailed, 
gu.; the latter charged with Fs.-d.-L. or. 

Birch, of Wretham. Wilhelmus de Birch (descendant 
of Matthzus de Birch, temp. King John) was granted, for 
services under the Black Prince at Poitiers, az. 3 Fs.-d.- 
L. arg. and a canton, arg.; cr., a F.-d.-L. with shamrock 
and serpent entwined, ppr. 

Bird, of Drybridge House, arg. a cross flory, between 4 
martlets, gu. 

Blake (Jex), of Swanton Abbots, (1 and 4) arg. a chev- 
ron between 3 garbs, sa. between a bordure, sa. charged 
with 8 Fs.-d.-L. arg. 

Bolden, of Hyning (changed from Leonard), (1 and 4) 
or, on a fesse gu. 3 F's. d.-L. or. 

Boswell, of Crawley Grange, R. T. 

Brockman, of Beachborough, or, a cross formée fitchée 
sa. on a chief of the 2d, 3 F's.-d.-L. of the field; a grant in 
1606. 

Brown, of Clonboy, gu. on a chevron between 3 F's,-d.- 
L, or, a thistle, ppr. 

Buchanan, of Ardinconnal, &c., a L. R. within R. T. 

Buchanan, of Ardoch, the same. 

Burges, of Parkenaur, cr., L. R., in dexter paw an an- 
nulet, enclosing a F.-d.-L. arg. (for Lloyd). 

Busfield, of Upwood, sa. a chevron between 3 F's.-d.-L, 
or. 

Carver, or, on a chevron, sa. a F.-d.-L. (Clarke). 

Cassan, of Sheffield, (3) arg. 2 bars in chief, 3 Fs.-d.-L. 
gu. (for St. Liz). 

Chalme?s, of Auldbar Castle, arg. a demi-L. R. out of a 
fesse gu., with a F.-d.-L. in base, gu. 

* A.v. 1339. “Sir Adam Ashurst, Marshall to to E dw. IIL, 
attended him at Cressy. 








Clapham, of Burley Grange, arg. on a bend az. 6 Fs,- 
d.-L. (2. 2. 2.). 

Clifford, of Perristone, (3) per pale sa. and az. 3 Fs.-d.- 
L. arg. (for Probert). 

Cc lifford, of Castle Annerley, cr., a hand fessewise, ppr., 
holding a F.-d.-L. 

Comyn, of Badenagh, R. T. 

Craster, of Craster Tower (Craucestre, temp. Henry I.), 
(2 and 3) az. on a bend, arg. 3 Fs.-d.-L. sa. (for Wood). 

Croker, of Ballynagard e, cr., above a cup, or, 3 F’s.-d.- 
L. ppr. (Edw. IV.). 

Cure, of Blake Hall, in base a F.-d.-L. or. 

Curtis, of East Cliff, erm. a chevron sa. between 3 Fs.- 
d.-L. or. 

D’Aeth, of Knowlton Court (2 and 3) sa. a chevron be- 
tween 3 Fs.-d.-L. arg. 

Darley, of Aldby Park, gu. 6 Fs.-d.-L. arg. (3. 2. 1. ) 

Dacre, of Ditcheat, cr., a lion’s gamb. erased, arg. hol 
ing a F.-d.-L., or. 

De Burgh, of West Drayton, az. 3 Fs.-d.-L. erm. 

Depne, of Kent and Sussex, (1 and 4) az. 3 bars, erm. 
in chief 3 Fs,-d.-L. or. 

Dennis, of Fort Granite, gu. on a chevron, between 3 
Fs.-d.-L. or, 3 annulets, 

Dickins, of Sussex, a cross flory. 
pvighy, of Landenstown, az. a F.-d.-L. arg. (Clarke, 128. 

Disney, of the Hyde (came in at the Conquest), arg. on 
a fesse, gu. 3 Fs.-d.-L. or. 

Dixon, of Gladhow, gu. a F.-d.-L. or. 

Drammond, of Cadland, R. T. gu. 

. Duncombe, of Great Brickhill, on a chief, 5 Fs.-d.-L., 
cc. 

Dundas of Barton Court, a bordure F. C. 

Dupre, of Wilton Park, cr., L. R. dexter hind paw rest- 
ing on a F.-d.-L. gu. 

Edgar, of the Red House, per chevron or and az., in chief 
2 Fs.-d.-L. az. 

Elliot, of Binfield, (as Glasse?) arg. a F.-d.~L. between 
3 mullets. 

Entwisle, of Foxholes, cr., a hand holding a F.-d.-L. 
erect, or. 

Fanshawe, of Fanshawe Gate, or, a chevron between 3 
Fs.-d.-L. sa. 

Fenton, of Underbank, ‘e and 4) arg. a cross between 4 
Fs.-d.-L. sa.; cr., a F.-d.-L. issuing from a ducal coronet. 

Ferrard, of St. Ives, on a chief gu. 2 crosses flory. 

Fleming, of Cumbe rnauld, a chevron within a R. T. gu. 

Fox, of Grove Hill, on a canton a drinking cup, bearing 
8 Fs.-d.-L. ppr.; cr., a fox resting on a F.-d.-L. 

Galton, of Duddeston, erm. on a fesse engrailed, gu., 
between 6 Fs.-d.-L. gu.; cr., an eagle, its claw on a F.-d.- 
L. gu. 

Garnier, of Rookesbury, a sword, or, between a F.-d.-L. 
in chief, &c. 

Gay, of Alborough, a demi-L. R. between 2 Fs.-d.-L. 
counterchanged ; cr., a F.-d.-L. 

Gideon, in chief a rose, between 2 Fs.-d.-L. arg. 

Gilbert, of Cantley, in chief, 3 Fs.-d.-L. orf grant from 
Q. Elizabeth. 

Gordon, of Abergeldie, (3) 3 crescents gu., within a R. 


d- 


Gordon, of Cairnbulg, az. 3 boars’ heads within a R. T. 
or. 

Graeme, of Garvock, a R. 
scent.” 

Graham, of Fintry, a R. T., “to mark the royal descent 


T., “to mark the royal de- 


| from Rob. IIT. of Scotland.” 


} 
| 


Greene, of Slyne, &c., 3 Fs.-d.-L. gu. 
Griffith, of Pempompren, a L. P. between 3 Fs.-d.-L. 


gu. 
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Gurdon, of Assington Hall, sa. 3 leopard faces, “jessant 
de lis,” or. 

Harden, of Crea, a sin. canton between 2 Fs.-d.-L. arg. 

Harrison, of Tydd St. Mary, az. a F.-d.-L. 

Hart, of Yarnacombe, gu., a bend between 3 Fs.-d.-L, 
arg.; cr., a F.-d.-L. issuing from a cloud, ppr. 

Hawkins, of Bignor Park, arg. on a saltier sa., 5 Fs.-d.- 
L. or, &e, 

Hawkins, of the Gair, the same (temp. Henry II.). 


Hayward, of Quedgeley H., arg. on a bend, sa. 3 Fs.-d.- | 


L. or; cer., a demi-L. R. sa. holding a F.-d.-L. 
Helyar, of Coker Court, az. a cross fleury; cr. a cross F. 
fitchy. F 
Heycock, of E. Norton, or, a cross sa. (1) a F.-d.-L. 
Highlord, sa. a bend F. C. arg. (Clarke). 


Hill, of Doneraile, az. a chevron between 3 Fs.-d.-L. or, 


a grant in 1560. 


Hillier, of Cirencester (and Upcott, Glou.), 3 Fs.-d.-L. 
(2 and 1) with a cr. crosslet fitchy in the middle chief (C. | 


H. P.). 

Hodgetts, of Hagley, a F.-d.-L. in base, or. 

Holme, see Bankes, of Winstanley. 

Holt, of Stubbylee, arg. on a bend engrailed, sa. 3 Fs.- 
d.-L. arg. 

Howard, of Corby, a R. T. 
: Howell, of Prinknash, sa. a chevron, between 3 Fs.-d.- 
L. arg. 

Huband, of Ipsley, sa. 3 leopards’ faces “jessant de lis,” 


rg. 
Hughes, of Alltlwydd, arg. a chevron between 3 Fs,-d.- 

L. az.;,cr., a demi-L. R., in dexter paw a F.-d.-L. 
Humfreys, of Llwyn, (1 and 4) a cross F. 
Hunter, of Seaside, &c., on a chief wavy, a F. 

between 2 bugles. 

Hutton, of Marske, gu. on a fesse between 3 

arg., &e. 3 Fs.-d.-L. gu., a grant, 1584. 

Ireland, of Owsden Hall, gu. 6 Fs.-d.-L. or. (3. 2. 1.). 
Jarvis, of Doddington Hall, on a chief a F.-d.-L. 
Jenynges, a F.-d.-L. or, enclosed by 2 demi-roses, arg. 

(Clarke, 115.). : : 
Legh-Keck, of Staughton Grange, sa. a bend erm. be- 

tween 2 cotices F. C. or. 

Kempton, a pelican between 3 Fs.-d.-L. or (Clarke, 50. 


-d.-L. az. 


cushions 


Kennedy, of Knocknalling, arg. a chevron gu. between 
3 cross crosslets fitchée sa. within a R. T. gu. 

Kennedy, of Bennani, (2 and 3) France, az. 8 Fs.-d.-L. 
or; cr., a F.-d.-L. 


Knowlys, of Heysham Hall, on a canton, a F.-d.-L. gu. | 


Kinnersley, Sneyd, of Loxley Park, in the fesse point a 
F,-d.-L, sa. 

Kyrle, of Much Macle (and Money), (1 and 4) vert a 
chevron between 3 Fs.-d.-L. or (Kyrie); crest, an eagle’s 
head, in beak a F.-d.-L. or (Money). 

Lampleugh, of Lampleugh, or, a cross flory sa. (Henry 


-). 

Landor, of Ipsley Court, cr., a dexter arm holding a F.- 
d.-L. arg. 

Lawder, of Mough House, a griffin 8. within a R. T. 
arg. 

Leathes, of Herringfleet, az. on a bend between 3 Fs.- 
d.-L. or (Will. Conq.—Henry IT.). 

Leeke, of Longford Hall, arg. on a chief gu. a F.-d.-L. 
or. 

Lenigan, of Castle Fogarty (Hen. II.), 2 lions R. or, 
each between 3 Fs.-d.-L. arg. (2 and 1). 

Levett, of WicknorPark, arg. a L. R. between 3 cross 
crosslets fichés, sa. a bordure engrailed az. charged with 
4 Cr. Cr. F. and 4 Fs.-d.-L. alt.; er., a lion, in dexter paw 
a C. Cr. F. sa., &e. with a F.-d.-L. or. 

Lewis, of Henllyn, cr., a Cornish chough, in dexter 
claw a F,-d.-L. az. 
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Leycester, of Toft, &c., az. between 2 Fs.-d.-L. or, a 
fesse fretty, gu. (Rich. II.). 

Lloyd, see Burges. 

Lloyd, Harford, of Frenchay, gu. a chevron arg. between 
3 Fs.-d.-L. (W.). 

Lloyd, Henry, of Thornbury, the same. 

Lloyd, of Tregayan, (3) sa. a chevron between 3 Fs.-d.- 
L. arg, (for Prydderch). 

Lynes, of Tooley Park, arg. on a bend az. between 2 L. 
R. gu. a F.-d.-L. or, &c.; er., a F.-d.-L. arg., a grant. 

Lyon, of Auldbar, arg. a L. R. az. within R, T. gu. 

C. H, P. 
(To be continued.) 


THE DE CHAMP AND SHAND FAMILIES. 


Some time ago a correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 
was stated as having a list of French refugees who 
found an asylum in this country at the Revoca- 
I happen to 


| know a few particulars of one of them, which may 


be interesting. 
At that time there came to the west of Scot- 
land Nicolas de Champ (from which we have now 


| the common name Shand), with his young daughter. 





Of his history while in France nothing is known 
farther than that by trade he was a paper manu- 
facturer. He first settled on the river Cart, near 
the village of Cathcart, about three miles south of 
Glasgow, at a place still called Paper-Mill, and 
next at Milholm (also on the Cart) in the vicinity 
of the above mentioned village. ‘The situation, 
from the command of water-power and the purity 
of the stream, was peculiarly favourable for carry- 
ing on his business, and in this manufactory he 
produced the earliest writing paper sold to the 
public in this district of Scotland. ‘The disposi- 
tion or conveyance by which he held the property 
of Milholm is yet preserved along with some 
relics of the old Huguenot. 

When he arrived there was much antipathy to 
him. The villagers among whom he had taken 
up his abode could not believe in the reality of 
such a being as a French Protestant, and who was 
able to speak only a few words of their language; 
in short, he was accounted a papist in disguise. 
Nicolas, who had been a man of amiable christian 
dispositions, was greatly hurt at these prejudices 
and insinuations, and offered to make a public 
recantation of the errors of Popery, and of his 
having abjured them, which he afterwards did, 
and I believe the document still exists among the 
records of the parish of Cathcart. 

Nicolas, after being at Milholm several years, 
began to get well advanced in life. Nothing ap- 
peared to engross his mind so much as to find a 
proper husband for his daughter. In hig manu- 
factory there had been for some time learning the 
art of paper making, a youth named Hall, a native 
of the place. On him Nicolas placed his atten- 
tions as one in every respect qualified to be his 
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successor in business, his son-in-law, and a suitable 
match for his only child. Some curious anecdotes 
are related (too lengthy for “N. & Q.”) of the 
mode which Nicolas took in his broken English 
to bring round his intentions. The young man 
was in all points deserving, and she, comely and 
virtuous, was equally so. Their affections, as may 


be expected, soon became mutual, ending in mar- | 


riage, from which sprung a race of worthy de- 
scendants. The last who bore the name, Robert 
Hall, of Milholm, died a few years sine se, aged 
eighty-two, a gentleman whose qualifications in 
the ( 
were extensive, and who has left rel: ating to Gree 
cian learning some valuable manuscripts. In his 
fine manly personal form might be traced linea- 
ments of his Gallic origin, and in good qualities of 
heart none could excel him. 
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on “Silly Goose” (2™ S. i. 246.), in which the 
Anglicised Latin ansers is corrupted into answers ; 
a correction of which I should not complain, if it 
did not involve an implied grievance on the part 
of the writer, who, so far from wishing to in- 
os a want of accommodation in the columns 
of “N. & Q.,” has to express his obligations for 
dy editorial indulgence. Later in the same 





| article (in allusion to the “ Gaulish “ surprise”), 


| for capital should be read capitol. 


Greek language, and in mathematical science, | 


| 


The mill of Milholm, near the ruined towers of | 


the ancient castle of Cathcart, in the midst of the 
loveliest scenery, with its busy water-wheel still 
turns out its supplies of writing paper for the 
lieges, and no doubt contributed its st 

nishing the material that helped on the Revolution 
of 1688, in those busy days of political correspon- 
dence in many quarters, so well illustrated b 
Mr. Macaulay. G. N. 





Minor Pates. 


Paris Newspapers in 1856. — The daily poli- 
tical newspapers published in Paris are eleven in 
number, and are thus classed, according to the 
numbers printed: — Za Presse, Le Siécle, Le 
Constitutionnel, Le Moniteur universel, Le Pays, 
La Patrie, Le Journal des Débuats, LI’ Univers, 
L’ Assemblée Nationale, L’ Union, and La Gazette 
de France. The number printed of the Presse, 
the Siécle, and the Constitutionnel, exceeds that of 
all the other journals together. J. S. Harry. 

Paris. 


hare in fur- | 


| Devonshire, 


F. Putcorr. 


Country Bills. — Country bills occasionally 
furnish curious specimens of “the sublime art” 
by which thought is conveyed. A gentleman in 
Devonshire received this account from the village 
carpenter 


s. d. 
“ A wood barrow 
A wooden do - - : - 0 6 
A wooden barrow 
A wood do ~ ° . - 4 0” 


It signified there was a charge of sixpence for a 
wooden barrow which would not do, and of four 
shillings for a wooden barrow which would do. 


A gentleman staying at Beddgelert in Wales 
received this account : 
“1855. Gents. 

s. d. 
Bettadoes - - - - - 2 0 
Abls - - - - - - 12 
Begn - - - - - - 1 9 
Fluar - - . - - - 10 
4 Loofs ot gecs - - - - 08 
Egs - - - - on oe 


The articles were potatoes, apples, bacon, flour, 
loaves or oat cakes, eggs. Gents was the compli- 
mentary title by which the stranger and his 
family were addressed. 

A washerwoman in the village of Offwell, 
prefers the hieroglyphic to the 


| phonetic method. She writes her bill in this 


An English Bull. — Theodore Hook, in his ex- | 


cellent novel of Maxwell (vol. iii. ch. xi.), says: 


“It is lucky that men and women are not gifted with 
prescience, unless indeed the gift were universally accom- 


panied by the power and means of avoiding the conse- | 


quences, which such an instinctive perception would so 
fearfully exhibit.” 


Consequences which will be avoided will never | 


occur, and therefore can never be foreseen. 
Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


Etymology of “ Bard.” —I have 
word derived from bar, a fury. I shall feel obliged 
to any of your correspondents who would favour 
me with its correct etymology. May I be allowed 


seen this | 


to avail myself of this opportunity of correcting | 
an error of the press which occurs in an article | purchased it for his own trade, and of course ex- 


way: 
OOort!r 
This bill, sent in to a clergyman lately staying in 
the village, indicated she had a claim on him to 
the amount of two shillings and ninepence. 
ANON. 


Port Wine. — I have made the following cutting 
from the papers, which may be worth recording 
in“N.&Q: 

“ Extraordinary Price for Port Wines. — A wine mer- 
chant of this city informs us that at a sale the other day 
at Leicester of some port wine from the cellar of the late 
Dr. Nedham, of that place, some old port realised from 


| 101s. to 136s. a dozen; and on Friday, at the sale at 


Lichfield of the property of the banking firm of Palmer 
and Greene, which lately Rohe, some port fetched the 
enormous sum of 14/. a dozen.” colnshire Times. 

A few weeks ago, at a sale in Mr. Nesbitt’s sale- 
room, Hanover Street, some port wine fetched one 
pound a bottle. It was a wine merchant who 
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pects a profit upon it. The wine was bottled in 
1820. The lot consisted of fourteen dozens. 


Edinburgh. 


The great Comet (cometh) (2™ S. i. 272.) — 
The work of P. Fabricius on the comet of 1556, 
hitherto sought for in vain, has been at last 
discovered by M. Littnow, at Vienna. M. L. has 
not only found the German edition hitherto known 
to exist, but a Latin edition more detailed than 
the former. At the same time the important 
observations by Heller, the Niirnberg astronomer, 
have been disinterred, which make the reappear- 
ance of the mysterious aster this year, 1856, rather 
probable ! J. Lorsxy, Panslave. 

15. Gower Street. 


—_-— 


Minor Queries. 

John Liston.—Has an Address to this cele- 
brated actor been published, commencing : 
“ Liston farewell! for once the comic muse 

Looks sad and doleful, griev’d with thee to part,” &c. 
And if it has, who was its author ? 

Liston deserves a biographer ; and, I have been 
told, capital materials exist for a life. I have at 


times seen specimens of his correspondence, and | 
Where are his | 


it indicates a very superior mind. 
stores now? All his effects were sold off on his 
son’s death, in 1854. Of course, private docu- 
ments were not dispersed ; but, among other items 
in the catalogue, were (238.) a bust of J. Kemble, 
a most accurate likeness; (314.) a Malacca cane, 
amber top, gold mounted. Liston’s favourite, 
“portrait, horse and dog ;” an oil painting ditto. 
“Six figures, Liston in as many characters ;" 


(113.) china cups, &c. ; (106.) presents from Mrs. | 


Mathews. The books, numbering 400, were many 
of them of a religious kind, and especially on 
Biblical criticism. H. G. D. 


Black Sea, why so called, §c.? — 

“ Mare hoc, Graecis ob sui profunditatem Nigrum yo- 
catur, et Latinis mare Majus; cujus aqua semper extra 
in Propontidem confluit, neque in Pontum introrsum re- 
fluit; ejus quoque superficies dulcedinem quodammodo 
habet ob perpetuum quamplurium amnium ingentium 
confluxum, introrsum vero salsum est, ac magna piscium 
copia prestat.”— Geographia Cl. Ptolemai, etc., Jo. Ant. 
Maginus, Patavinus, 1608, pt. ii. fol. 232., retro. 

Is the Black Sea so called on account of its 
depth ?* B. H.C. 


“ Apices and Pices.” — 
“ Si superest aliquid, hoc forte tributa redundant, 
Qui modo mitto apices, te rogo mitte pices.” 
Venantius Fortunatus, pars i. lib. vii. c. 31. 
The above are the concluding lines of one of his 
poetical epistles addressed “‘ Ad Galactorium Co- 
mitem Burdegalensem.” 


[* See “N. & Q.” 1* S, xi. 102. 283. 393.) 
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reading of guod for hoc, and redundent for redun- 
dant ; but even so, what can be the meaning of 
“ pices ” in this place ? J. 
“ Good boys,” §c.— Whence is the following ? 
“Good boys generally die in their fifth year, not be- 
cause they are good, but because their quiet habits make 
them strangers to mud puddles and oxygen, dirt pies, 
and out-door exercise.” 
R. W. Hackwoop. 
Scottish Episcopal Church.—Can any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” inform me if there are any 
lists preserved, published or unpublished, of the 
Scotch episcopal clergy from 1700 downwards, 
which furnish the dates after which the different 
clergymen took orders, and the colleges at which 
they were educated. Or can any one inform me 
how I can discover the place of education of a 
Scotch episcopal clergyman who was appointed to 
a charge about 1700. Sicma Tuer. 


Dr. Stubbins.—In England and Wales De- 
lineated, article “ Ewell,” mentioned as the birth- 
place of Richard Corbet, an English poet and di- 
vine of the seventeenth century, who was chaplain 
to James I., and afterwards raised to the bishop- 
ric of Norwich, we find it narrated that the said 
bishop riding out one day with a Dr. Stubbins, 
who was extremely fat, the coach overturned, and 
both fell into a ditch. The bishop, on giving an 
account of the accident, observed that Dr. Stub- 
bins was up to his elbows in mud, and he was up 
to his elbows in Dr. Stubbins. Can any of your 
| correspondents say who was Dr. Stubbins ? 


J.A.L. 





| 


Birmingham. 


| Discourse on Emigration of British Birds.” — 
Who is the author of A Discourse on the Emi- 
gration of British Birds; or, the Question at last 
solv'd : Whence come the Stork and the Turtle, the 
Crane and the Swallow? §c. By a Naturalist. 
Lond. 1795, pp. 64. The introduction is dated 
* Market-Lavington, Wilts;” and at p. 29., in a 
note, he announces that he has a work finished by 
him, entitled A new and complete Natural History 
of British Birds, to be comprised in two large 
volumes octavo, and speedily to appear. Of any 
such work, however, I find no trace. W. H. C. 
Edinburgh. 


Manzy of Barnstable. —Can any of your cor- 
respondents give me any information respecting 
a French Protestant refugee family, Manzy, which 
settled at Barnstable about 1700; or respecting 
any French refugees who settled at Exeter about 
the same time? x. G. 


French Horns. — When did the old French 
horn (cor de chasse) cease to be used in hunting ? 
| I met with one lately in a gentleman's library in 

the country ? JONES. 
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“ Trial of a Student,” §c.—Can the editor, or 
any reader of “N. & Q.” tell me who was the 
student, and what the college referred to, in a 
satirical pamphlet, without title, beginning: “The 
Trial of a Student in the College of Clutha, in the 
Kingdom of Oceana ?” 

It is Scotch: ar attack upon the Professors of 
said College, and of date subsequent to 1763. 


The Union. — I have a small octavo, pp. 92., 


minus the title, beginning, “ A Discourse upon | 


the uniting of Scotland with England,” and shall 
be glad if any reader of “ N. & Q.” can tell me to 
whom, among the many who wrote upon this sub- 
ject, my book is to be ascribed. The author was 
evidently a Scotsman, and I have pencilled 
“ Ridpath ?” upon the fly-leaf, but know not upon 
what authority. J.O. 


Quakers in the Army.—In vol. ii, p. 13. of 
Guizot'’s History of Richard Cromwell and the 
Restoration of Charles the Second, translated by 
And. R. Scoble, I find the following passage : 

“Towards noon a great number of officers, mostly 
zealous Republicans, Anabaptists, or Quakers, came to 
dine with the General,” &c. 

Surely no followers of George Fox ever bore 

arms. ‘The statement in the text is a very strange 

one, and I should be glad to see it explained. 
JAYDEE. 


Morning Dreams.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents tell me where is to be found the line — 


“ For morning dreams, you know, come true.” 


Is it in Massinger, Ben Jonson, or Beaumont and 
Fletcher ? 
Also, any information about this familiar notion 
of morning dreams will be aceeptable to Sartor. 
Belfast. 


Buil Song at Stamford. — At Stamford, in Lin- 
colnshire, whenever the theatre is open, it is cus- 
tomary for the orchestra to perform an air known 
in Stamford as “ The Bull;” and should its per- 
formance be delayed longer than the occupants of 
the gallery deem proper, a serious row is certain 
to occur. I believe that it is the name of a local 
song, and I should like to learn somewhat of its 


origin, and to see the words in your immortal | 


pases. Is the music published, and where can it 
obtained ? Who composed the air ? 
Ex Fracer. 





Hinor Queries with Answers. 


Fleming's “ Rise and Fall of the Papacy.” — 
Is there any doubt of a book published in 1849 as 


a reprint of one with the following title, The Rise | 


and Fall of the Papacy, delivered in London 


_ 
~ 


A.D. 1701, by Robert Fleming, V.D.M., being 
such? I have heard it insinuated that it was 
“made up” to meet the event of the French Re- 
volution of 1848, which it professes to predict ; 
and, again, on the contrary, that the reprint of 
1849 was the second, since the French Revolution 
of 1792. 

It is desirable that the truth as to whether this 
remarkable work was really produced in 1701 or 
not should be known. There surely must be 
many of the original copies left of a book only 
| 150 years old. To my mind the quaint style and 
extreme modesty of it carries with it conviction 
of its being of that period, and also that it is not 
a modern forgery. 

The late learned and venerable G. S. Faber 
does not ignore Fleming’s book, but names it (I 
feel grieved to say) with a sneer, in the little 
work he published not long before his death, en- 
| titled The Revival of the French Emperorship an- 
| ticipated from the Necessity of Prophecy. His 
| words are : 
| “ Mr. Fleming’s case, or, what has been called his pre- 
| diction, is well known. To mention the living were in- 
vidious; but both Mr. Fleming, whose anticipation of the 
first revolution, at a specified time was confirmed, at least 
in a fashion, by events,” &c. 


Without raising a question as to the subject- 
matter of his book, on which there may be much 
controversy, surely “ N. & Q.” is a proper me- 
dium for recording the genuineness of the book of 
1701, if it can be established, for certainly a more 
remarkable uninspired book is not to be found. 
The author of it (ninety years before an event 
takes place) publishes his views of certain pro- 
phecies in God’s word with regard to France, and 
predicts the occurrence of certain events in that 
country ninety years after, viz. in 1794. This 
prediction is fulfilled. Had this, however, stood 
alone, it might have been sneered at as happening 
(according to Faber) “in a fashion;” but when 
| the author states that another revolution would, 
according to his reading of the Scriptures, happen 
forty-eight years after the first event, viz. in 1848 
(naming the very year), it is at least a most re- 
markable circumstance. 

Many will doubtless be glad of the knowledge 
of the fact, whether the book of Fleming’s of 
| 1701 is genuine or not. Can this be affirmed by 

any of the readers of “ N. & Q.?” 
Gervas K. Hormes. 





Budleigh-Salterton. 


| _ [We have before us the earliest edition of Fleming’s 
Discourses, the first of which is entitled “ A new Account 
of the Rise and Fall of the Papacy,” London; printed b 
Andr, Bell, at the Bible and Cross Keys in Cornhil, 
1701. This we have compared with the edition of 1848 
(Houlston and Stoneman), entitled The Rise and Fail of 
Rome Papal, and find the latter to be a verbatim reprint 
of that of 1701, to which are added some editorial notes, 
preface, and a memoir of the author. | 
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Fairies. — The following passage occurs in 
Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, edition 1727, vol. i. 
p- 6.: 

“ Were it needful J could put your lordship in mind of 
an eminent, learned, and truly Christian prelate you 
once knew, who could have given you a full aceount of 
his belief in fairies,” 

Who was the prelate here alluded to ? 
Cuaries WY.Iz. 

[The prelate was Dr. Edward Fowler, Bishop of Glou- 
cester. There is reprinted in Morgan’s Phenix Britan- 
nicus, p. 545., a curious tract on fairies, entitled, “An 
Account of Anne Jefferies, now living in Cornwall, who 
was fed for six months by a small sort of airy people 


called Fairies; and of the strange and wonderful cures | 


she performed with salves and medicines she received 
from them, for which she never took one penny of her 
patients: in a Letter from Moses Pitt to the Right Rev. 
Father in God Dr. Edward Fowler, Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester: London, printed for Richard Cumberland, 1696.” 
Morgan tells us, that the copy from which he reprinted 
it, had at the bottom of its title-page this N.B, in manu- 


script: “Recommended by the Right Rev. to his friend | 


Mrs. Eliz. Rye.” He means, no doubt, the Bishop of 
Gloucester, who, as an orthodox folk-lorist, not only 
tacked to his creed this article of belief in fairies, but as a 
sequence upon it that of ghosts. Upon this alarming 
topic Dr. Fowler had frequent altercations with Mr. Jus- 
tice Powell. The bishop was a zealous defender of ghosts ; 
the justice somewhat sceptical and distrustful of their 
being. In a visit the bishop one day made his friend the 
justice told him, that since their last disputation, he had 
had ocular demonstration to convince him of the exist- 
ence of ghosts. “How!” says the bishop, “ What! ocu- 
lar demonstration? I am glad, Mr. Justice, you are 
become a convert. I beseech you, let me know the 
whole story at large.” “ My lord,” answers the justice, 
“as I lay one night in my bed, about the hour of twelve, 
I was wak’d by an uncommon noise, and heard some- 
thing coming up stairs, and stalking directly towards my 
room, 
light enter my chamber, [* Of a blue colour, no doubt,’ 
says the bishop!] of a pale blue, (answers the justice) ; 
the light was followed by a tall, meagre, and stern per- 
sonage, who seemed about seventy, in a long dangling 


beard thick and grizly; a large furr cap on his head, and 
a long staff in his hand; his face wrinkled, and of a dark 
sable hue. I was struck with the appearance, and felt 
some unusual shocks; for you know the old saying I made 
use of in court when part of .the lanthorn upon West- 


I drew the curtain, and saw a faint glimmering 





minster Hall fell down in the midst of our proceedings, | 


to the no small terror of one or two of my brethren: 
*Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruin.’ 

But to go on— It drew near and stared me full in the 
face.” “And did not you speak to it (interrupted the 
bishop)? There was money hid, or murder committed, 
to be sure.” “ My lord, I did speak to it.” “ And what 
answer, Mr. Justice?” “My lord, the answer was, not 
without a thump of the staff, and a shake of the lanthorn, 
that he was the watchman of the night, and came to give 
me notice that he had found the street-door open, and 
that unless I rose and shut it, 1 might chance to be robbed 
before break of day.” The judge had no sooner ended, 
than the bishop disappeared. ] 


Brabangons. — Why were the mercenary sol- 
diers and marauders in the twelfth century called 


Brabangons, and Routiers or Cotteraux? Whatis 
the meaning and derivation of these words ? 


W. A. H. 


[A Brabangon means one from Brabant. The Braban- 
gons were troops of adventurers or bandits, who made a 
trade of war, and lent themselves to those who paid 
them best; and who were so called because, for the most 
part, they were from Brabant. They were also called 
Routiers, because they were always on the route, from 
one place to another as they were commanded. Father 
Daniel says they were also called Cotereauz. “The king 
of England, irritated at the rising in Brittany, sent the 
Brabancons to ravage the lands of Raoul de Fougtres; 
but the people of Raoul, having cut in pieces those who 
were sent with provisions to the Brabancons, the rest 
were obliged to retire” (Lobineau). See further, the 
Dictionary of Trévoux. ‘These foreign troops were paid 
out of the privy purse, and were really a set of freebooters 
of all nations, ready to embrace any side for hire, and 
were mostly enlisted by our kings in their disputes with 
the barons. They were employed by William Rufus, 
Stephen, Henry II., and John. See a short notice of 
them in Grose’s Military Antiquities, vol. i. p. 56., edit. 
1786.] 


Cornish Floral Fete.—In the course of this 
week the Flora-day Féte (May 8), will be held 
at Helstone, in Cornwall. We shall feel obliged if 
any of your correspondents, who may be ac- 
quainted with the antiquities of Cornwall, can tell 
us the origin of this peculiar custom. On this 
occasion the lower orders form parties, and, pre- 
ceded by a band of music, dance in couples into 
the country, where they partake of refreshments. 
As they are returning into the town, they are met 
by the “ Halantons,” singing a ballad beginning 
with : — 

“ Robin Hood and Little John, 
They both are gone to fair, O; 
And.we will go to the merry green woods, 
To see what they do there, O.” 


At a later hour in the day, the higher classes 


. | dance through the streets and houses, and the 
rug gown, bound round with a broad leathern girdle; his | 


fete terminates with a ball in the evening. 
Tre, Pon ann Pen, 
[This festival is more popularly designated “The 
Furry,” respecting which much has been written in Pol- 
whele’s Cornwall, vol. i. pp. 41—44., edit. 1816; Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, vol. i. p. 223. (Bohn’s edition); and 
Hone’s Every-Day Book, vol. ii. p. 648. It is evidently 
of Pagan origin. Polwhele says: “In the Furry of the 


| Lizard, and in the Furry of Helston, we recognise the 





religious gratitude of our Pagan ancestors. The Furry 
has been, from time immemorial, celebrated at Helston 
on the 8th of May. That Furry is a corruption of Flora, 
is a vulgar error; though there is doubtless a correspon- 
dence, or rather a resemblance, between the festival of 
Flora and the Furry, I scruple not to deduce Furry 
from the old Cornish word fer, a fair or jubilee.” A few 
stanzas of the Furry song will be found in Polwhele as 
well as in Brand. ] 


“ DisFonavit p finem belli.” —Will any of your 
readers kindly explain to me the meaning of these 
words? ‘They occur in the Testa de Nevill, and 
explain the tenure by which certain lands were 
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held in Lancashire. Matthew, son of William, 
holds four bovates of the king, which “ disfo- 
navit p finem belli.” J.A. 


[The entry in the Testa de Nevill, p. 405., reads in ex- 
tenso, “ Mathzeus filius Willielmi tenet de eodem (i. e. in 
capite de Domino Rege) IIII°r bovates quas disrationavit 
per finem belli;” i.e. he holds of the king in capite four 


bovates, or ox-gangs of land, which he hath claimed, be- | 


cause the war is ended. The said Mathew held per servi- 
tium militare, or by knight’s service, and having so served, 
claimed the said land as by right of such service. “ Dis- 
rationare, or dirationare, rem aliquam rationibus sibi Vin- 
dicare,” is one of the definitions of this word in Du 
Cange’s Glossary; i.e. to claim any thing for certain 
reasons or considerations. } 


Goldsmith's “ Animated Nature.” — It would 
oblige me much to be informed in what year this 
work was first published, the publisher’s name, and 
the number of volumes ? J.J. Lams. 
Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 
[te first edition was in eight vols. 8vo., and bears the 
following imprint: “London: Printed for J. Nourse in 


the Strand, Bookseller to his Majesty. 1774.” Price 2. 8s. 
in boards. Goldsmith died in the same year. ] 


Nathan Wright of Dennington.—Can any of | 


our readers give me any information concern- 
ing the descendants of Nathan Wright, who in 
the year 1657 left three acres of land at Fram- 


lingham, let at 10/. per annum, and seven acres of | 


land at Kettleborough, let at 127. per annum, to 
be applied to the relief of the poor of the parish 
of Dennington, in the county of Suffolk ? 

The crest and arms of the said Nathan Wright 
would also oblige G. Buragss. 


[Sir Benjamin Wright, created a baronet in 1660, was 
son and heir of Nathan Wright, merchant and alderman 
of London, and for the establishment of his father’s gift 
of 752. for the purchase of land for the poor, gave to the 
parish of Framlingham, in 1662, the additional sum of 
271... In Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies will be found some 
notices of Nathan Wright’s descendants. The account 
ends with Sir Samuel Wright, who died unmarried at 
Lisbon, Jan, 10, 1737-8, when the baronetcy became ex- 
tinct. Arms: Azure, two bars, argent, in chief three 


leopards’ faces, or. Crest: Out of a ducal coronet, or, a | 


dragon’s head issuant, proper. } 


“ Post and Pan House.” —What sort of half- | 


timbered house is meant by this expression ? 
Curnsert Bepe. 


The vertical timbers in the walls of wooden houses are 
called posts, and the style of work in which they are ex- 
posed to view, with the intervals filled with plastering, 
was sometimes called post and pane (Fr. pan.). Halliwell 
says, “A post-and-pan-house is one formed of uprights 
and cross pieces of timber, which are not plastered’ over, 
but generally blackened, as many old cottages are in 
yarious parts of England.” } 


_—_-oOoOO 


Replies, 
SOURCES OF A GRACEFUL THOUGHT IN PRIOR. 
(1* S. vi. 430.) 
“ For hope is but the dream of those that wake.” 


| Similarly, the visions (@avyracia) of poets whose 
minds reflect the images of absent objects, and who 
are mentally engaged in travelling, voyaging, ad- 
| dressing an assembly, expending money which 
they are not really masters of, are compared by 
Quintilian to reveries or waking dreams — otia 
animorum et spes inanes et velut somnia quedam 
vigilantium. Horace, describing the poet's vio- 
lations of uniformity, says : 
“ Velut wegri somnia vane 
Fingentur species.’ 

So natural, so obviously dictated by common 
sense, are the words of Prior above referred to, 
that in this passage he can hardly be charged with 
| borrowing the idea from predecessors. “ Cre- 
| dimus? an qui amant, ipsi sibi somnia fingunt ?” 
| Stobzeus ascribes the words “ Tas éarfSas éeypryo- 
pbrav dvOpdmwv dvelpovs elvac” to Pindar, lian to 
Plato, Diogenes Laertius to Aristotle. To me 
there appears to be greater verisimilitude in the 
inference that the wishes of every human being, 
if not immersed in sensuality, are parents to this 
thought: the extravagant sallies of the imagina- 
tion evolved by desires after things unattainable, 
| are not all who are susceptible of these, conscious 
| that they are but waking dreams? In Harris’s 
| Philological Inquiries are many examples from 
| Arabian poetry. 

| “ The last line” [For hope, &c.], says Mr. 


| 


Willmott, “ is scarcely excelled by Pope's descrip- 
tion of ‘ Faith our early immortality.” Kuhnius 
in his Commentary on Atlian's Var. Hist., citing 
the words of Synesius de Insomniis, ray todro, Kc., 
omne illud (quod speraverat) est vera somniantis 
visio et vigilantis insomnium, &c., remarks : 

“Hine patet Platonem epi ris amarnAns éAmidos, de 
fallaci spe, locutum esse. At spes confisa Deo brécracts 
éAmGoudver est, nec cum somniis ullam habet affinitatem.” 


Pope's description may surely be traced to St. 
Paul's “ Faith, the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.” The Lord's 
Day, as expressed in ancient Liturgies, “ Domi- 
nicus Resurrectionis Dies,” reminds the faithful 
Christian that his is Dominica Resurrectionis vita : 


“ A faith which boasts to be for humanity cannot test 
its strength unless ‘it is content to deal with men in all 
possible conditions. ..... We know Christianity will 
fail, it must fail in Birmingham and Manchester, if it ad- 
dresses the people in those places mainly as spinners and 
workers in hardware... . . When thoughtful men say 
that a working age of the world is about to begin, they 
mean, I suppose, an age in which those essential qualities 
of humanity which belong to working men as much as to 
all others shall be more prized than the accidents by which 
one class is separated from another. Most important, then, 
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} 
is it to ascertain whether we are holding a faith which | 
addresses us as members of a class, a class of fine gentle- 
men, philosophers, divines, or one which addresses us as 
men, which explains the problems of our human life.” — 
The Religions of the World and their Relations to Christ- 
ianity, considered in Light ( Boyle) Lectures, p- 250. 

Bisiiotnecar CuetTuamM. 





HORSETALK. 
(2™ S. i. 335.) 

I am glad to respond to the request of your 
correspondent J. K., to obtain examples of horse- 
talk. Ican supply him with those used to agri- | 
cultural horses in Scotland. ‘There are three | 
dialects of sueh talk in Scotland : one used in the 
midland, another in the southern, and the third in 
the northern counties. The midland counties and 
towns use the same terms. 

The chuck, chuch, a sound made with the side of 
the tongue at one side of the mouth, by inhaling | 
the air in impulses, is the signal, common in all the 
counties, for the horses to start into the walk, to 
go on, to go forward. 

The word wo is used in all the counties for the 
horses to stop, to cease going. For them to remain 
to stand, the word ‘stand is used in the southern, 
and s#ill in the northern counties. 

Back is used in all the counties for the horses | 
to step backwards. 

To cage towards you, Hie is used in the southern, | 
and hie here and come ather in the northern 
counties. In towns one hears carters using for | 
the same purpose, hip and vaw. 

To go from you, Hup is used in the southern, 
and haud aff in the northern counties; while in | 
towns haap and wyud are used. 

Lift is used when a horse is desired to lift his 
foot from any object upon which he may have 
set his foot. 

A crack of the whip signifies an acceleration of 
speed. Reins greatly facilitate the turning round 
of horses at the land’s end in ploughing ridges; 
and the phrase hie in indicates to the horses that 
they are to go into the furrow in order to con- 
tinue the ploughing. 

When a horse startles at anything, he is assured 
of safety by a lengthened wo-o-o. 

When a horse forgets what he is doing, and 
becomes careless, he is reminded of his duty by a 
sharp hut. Henry STEPHENS. 








In Norfolk the word used for a horse to go to 
the right, is woush; or, as they often pronounce 
it, rather wooish. Forby pretends gravely to 
derive this from the French gauche, which is very 
refined nonsense ; as he labours very unsuccess- 
fully to explain how a word meaning the left, has 
come to be used in the very reverse’ sense for the | 





right. When they want a horse to go to the left, 


| they say hait, or come ha, or come hather ; which, 
| of course, is come hither. This, Forby says, was 


horse-language in the fourteenth century: for 
which he quotes Chaucer, “ Heit Scot! heit broc !” 
But when he derives it from the French hay, one 
is tempted to laugh as before. F. C. H. 





DIONYSIUS ANDREAS FREHER, COMMENTATOR UPON 
JACOB BOHME’'s “ PHILOSOPHY.” 


(1 S. viii. 246., &e.) 


As great interest is taken at the present gay in 
the writings of Jacob Béhme (surnam@® the 
Divine Clairvoyant), perhaps the following par- 
ticulars of the works in MS. of his great com- 
mentator, Freher, drawn up from the originals 
(copies of part of which are in the British Mu- 


| seum, Additional MSS. 5767-5794), may be an 


acceptable information to the literary world, 


| British and foreign, through the medium of the 


“N.&Q.” Much has been published in Ger- 


| many, of late and former years, concerning 


Béhme'’s Theosophy; but no writer has yet ap- 
peared, down to Baader and Hamburgher, who 
may be at all compared with Freher (and his 
student, William Law), for a due apprehension 
and exposition of the mind and sense of Béhme, 


| and the design of his revelations. The list of his 


writings, entitled Fundamenta Mystica Jacobi Bo- 
hemit Teutonici, Explicata, is as follows : — 
“1, Serial Elucidations of J. B.’s Principles of Philo- 


sophy and Theology; in Eight Vols. (a.p. 1698—1705), 


viz. : 
“Vol. A. (1.) Of God considered without Nature and 


| Creature. (2.) Of God, as manifesting Himself by 


Eternal Nature; with its Seven Properties, Two Prin- 
ciples, and Three Distinctions or Parts. 

“Vol. B. Explanation of J. B.’s Tables of God extra 
Naturam. (3.) Answer to Objection concerning the 
Desire’s Attraction of itself. (4.) Of the further Exterior 
Manifestation of God, or the Divine Nature, in the Crea- 
tion of Angels. Of the Objection concerning Material 
Causes. (5.) Of the Fall of Lucifer and all his Angels. 

“Vol. C. (6.) Of the Creation of this Third or Tem- 
poral Principle of Nature, whereiu we have our Outward 
Being. 

“Vol. D. (7.) Of the Fall of Man from his Primeval 
Glory, down into the Spirit and Grossness of this Astral 
Principle. (8.) Of the Natural Propagation of Man in 
this now cursed four-elementary World. (9.) Of Man’s 
Regeneration, through the Blood and Death of Christ. 

“Vol. E, (10.) Of the Eternal Word’s becoming Flesh. 
Or of the Pure, Immaculate Conception and Incarnation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ in the Womb of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Ma author’s references are always to the 
1682 German edition of J. B.’s works. ] 

“Vol. F. (Seconp Series.) Nothing and All, and 
Something. A Discourse concerning the true Sense of 
J. B.’s Eternal or Abyssal Nothing and All. How this 
posits itself as Something, in and by the Process of Eternal 
Nature. And showing how J. B.’s different and contra- 
dictory Descriptions of the Deity in Unity and Trinity, 
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as before and in Eternal Nature, stand in perfect Har- 
monious Concordance. 

“ Vol. G. (1) Ninety-seven Positions concerning God 
in Unity and Trinity, both Before and After Eternal 
Nature. (2.) General Positions concerning the Divine 
Being in Unity and Trinity, and especially the Genera- 
tion of Eternal Nature. (3.) How the Properties of 
Eternal Nature are to be considered in God. (4.) How 
that the Two Similies of a Former Discourse do not 


imply Two Trinities. (5.) Five Questions, raised out of | 


the former Discourses, Answered. (6.) Concerning the 
Expression, ‘ Darkness in God.’ (7.) Answers to Two 
Questions. (8.) Concerning Eternal Nature, whether 


out of God, or only effected by his Will. (9.) Represen- | 


tations of J. B.’s Eternal Liberty and Abyssal Unity, 
pari passu ambulant, (10.) The Process of the Philoso- 
phical Work, by the duly prepared Magus or Artist. 
(11.) The Growing of Vegetables in their Yearly Re- 
newjag, as described by J. B. 

“'YOl. H. Corrections of Rev. FE. Waple’s Exercises 
upon the Philosophy and Theology of J. B., as set forth 
in the preceding First Five Vols. With the Particular 
Contents of all the Former Treatises. 

Note.— The Contents of the Treatises of Vols. F. and 
G., with those of A. and B., are of the utmost importance 
to be understood in order to the “ rightly dividing of the 
word of truth,” in J, B.’s deep and diversified revelations 
thereof. 

“2. Hieroglyphica Sacra, or Divine Emblems in 
Thirteen Figures, with their Explanations. 

“3, Sixteen Conferences, concerning the modern Doc- 
trine of Election or Predestination. Illustrated with 
Symbols. In 8 Vols. Wherein the subject is funda- 
mentally resolved, according to the Central Philosophy 
of J. B. (1715?) 

“ Note.—One chief importance of this Work consists 
in the comprehensive and perspicuous elucidation of the 
Seven Properties of Nature, with its Two Coeternal Prin- 
ciples, of black Darkness and lustrous Light, having the 
Fire or Life of each opened in the midst, being the Eye 
of the supernatural, omnipotent Abyss. Which is con- 
tained in the Third to the Ninth of the Conferences, 

“4. Five Conferences concerning the Absolute Neces- 
sity of all the Holy Sufferings, and Death of Jesus Christ, 
upon the Cross. With a large Hieroglyphical Figure, 
representing the Process of Christ, in the Redemption of 
the Humanity. [One thick volume unjinished.] (1716?) 

“5, Microcosmos, or Man, the living Image or Form 
of the Deity, as in himself, and as manifested by Nature, 
in all its Principles. Considered in his Primeval State, 
his Fallen State, and bis State of Regeneration and full 
Glorification. [One thick vulume.] Being an Explana- 
tion of Three Symbolic Tables. 

“ Note.—-This Work was composed before all the other 
Treatises; but the author’s enlarged knowledge in sub- 
sequent years led him to make considerable improve- 
ments in the explication of the First Table, which were 
effected A.p. 1717. 

«6. Epistles wrote in London, A.p. 1718—1717. 

“7. A Treatise against the Doctrine of the Univer- 
salists, of the Restoration of All the Devils and Lost 
Spirits. (In the German language.) a.p. 1718. 

“8. A Treatise of Good and Evil. First; as in this 
outward Astral Principle. Secondly, as in the Two In- 
terior Worlds, yet before the last Grand Day of Separa- 
tion. And thirdly, as After the Last Judgment Day. 
(In the German language.) In Four Conferences. Wrote 
to clear up a Scruple upon the last Treatise. a.p. 1718. 

“9, Paradoxa, Emblemata, £nigmata, Hieroglyphiea, 
de Uno, Toto, Puncto, Centro. In 153 Figures or Dia- 
grams, with Latin Circumscriptions and Explanations. 
A.D, 1717, 1718, and 1720, 





“10. A Symbolical Indented and Relieved Table or 
| Chart, representing the True Mystery of All Things, in 
their mutual and reciprocal Relations.” 

Such are the productions of the learned*, devout, 
illuminated philosopher Freher, a German by 
nation, who came over to this country about a.p. 
1695, and resided here till the time of his decease, 
A.D. 1728, aged seventy-nine years, in elucidation 
of what Mr. Law designates “ God's last dispensa- 
tion to the world by his chosen instrument Jacob 
Bihme,” viz. “the opening of the ground and 
mystery of all things, to which (he avers) every 
vanity of life must sooner or later give up itself.” 

I have only to add, that it would be a great 
boon to the English and American peoples, and 
wherever the English language is spoken, if some 
worthy party would publish a correct and classic 
translation (by an adept) of the writings of 
Béhme, from the German edition of a.p. 1730, in 
9 vols. 12mo. (which is the very best of all edi- 
tions), to be as literal as possible, and of a por- 
table size, but with large margins (say in crown 
8vo., brevier type), and without the German 
editor’s emblematic plates, ANon. 





SURNAMES. 
(2™ §. i. 213.) 
If Mr. Lower’s inquiries have not been an- 


swered, perhaps some of the following may be 
useful to him : — 


Amory, probably derived from, and being an 
alteration of, the French name Amaury ; or a cor- 
ruption of the ancient word almary, a closet or 
cupboard. 

Unthank, most likely a name given to those 

rsons coming from the village of Unthank, in 
Vorkshire The word unthanke is used synony- 
mously with the word ingrate. 

Provender, from the French word provande ; 
perhaps originally used as a name to those persons 
employed as purveyors of food to animals, 

Stent, probably a corruption of the word stint, 
ended ; or the word stunt, short. 

Shrubsole, from shrubsel, expressing a small 
bush or tree. 

Lanchenich, most probably a corruption of the 
Irish word lansquench, applied to a low country 
fellow. 

Mynne, probably derived from the obsolete Ger- 
man word minne, meaning love. 





* Abbreviated, by permission, from the account given 
of him in the Notes and Materials for an Adequate Bio- 
graphy of the celebrated Divine and Theosopher, William 
Law, printed for private circulation, and addressed “To the 
Christianity, the Philosophy, the Erudition, Science, and 
Noble Intelligence of the Age.” Imperial 8vo., nonpareil, 
pp. 688, 1854, , 
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Grobber, from the German gruber, applied as | am reminded of it by an article in your last 


a term of reproach to a rude clownish fellow. 
Skudamore, probably from the Danish skude, 
applied to one who runs away. 


| 


Bowerman, probably a name given to a person | 


appointed to attend to the apartments belonging 
to a lady. 

Wallinger, probably from the German wallen, 
meaning a rambler or tramper. 

Towher, probably a corruption of the Scottish 
word tocker, or the Cumbrian word towgher. 

Lyte; this word is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon, and means a list of names of persons to 
elect from ; it also means a short while. 

Gamull, derived from the Scotch word gammul, 
to gobble up. 

Shaa, probably from the term sha ; a term used 


Number. Nothing has been lost, however, by 
delay, as I have obtained some additional items, 
which are at your service, if at all likely to prove 
acceptable to your readers. I observe that a copy 
of the Dictionnaire critique, littéraire et bibliogra- 
phique des principaux Livres condamnés au feu, &¢., 
of Peignot, is advertised for sale in the Catalogue 
of the library of the late M. F. Busch, of Stras- 
burg, lot No. 4263.* I know not if the book is 
scarce, but thought it might be referred to. 

My first Note is a Query. Was not Froude’s 
Nemesis of Faith burned at Oxford ? 

On May 20, 1661, and following days, the par- 
liament ordered to be burned by the common 
hangman diverse acts passed during the troubles ; 


| viz. the Solemn League and Covenant, the acts 


to incite animals to the chase; or it may probably | 
| the conduct of the trial of Charles Stuart, — for 


come from the word schaw, a wood. 

Murchison, from the English word murche, a 
dwarf, the son of a dwarf. 

Rand, probably a contraction of the word 
Randoilf. 

Rosser, from rosizere ; perhaps meaning a cul- 
tivator of the rosary. 

Grindler, a name perhaps given to one who 
attended the “gryndyng” stones of a mill. 

Lister from Lystyr; a person employed in 
weaving the “lyste” to cloth. 

J.R.J. 





Having given some attention to the derivation 
of surnames, I would suggest the following pro- 
bable etymologies to Mr. Lower : — 

“ Binks (Welsh, Pinc), smart, gay; p and b mutable.” 

“ Bowerman (Sax., Burhe), town’s man,” 

« Lyett (Tile), or of, Lille.” 

“ Prynne (Welsh, Pryn), redeemed, purchased out of 
slavery. 

“ Towker (Tucker?), of (tuck) tent-cloth, a fuller of 
cloth.” —N, Bailey’s Dict. 

“ Lister (Flemish, Litester), a dyer.” — Roll of Cits of 
York, temp. Edward L, published by York Arch. Assoc. 

W. J. Pinks. 


Doubtless, Mr. Lower has “ mastered” the fol- 
lowing, as I do not find them in his list : — 
Peakome, Gammie, Laprimandaye, Yaldwin, Cay, 
Quidgley, Umphleby, Twaddell, Schnell, Gunnis, 
Whichcord, Farmiloe, Inverarity, Petch, Boobyer, 
Glanvid, Uniacke, Prag, Taddy, Fuggle, Shugar. 
These I saw in the columns of The Zimes a few 
months back, and happened to make a note of. 
R. W. Hackwoop. 





BOOKS BURNT, 

(1* S. xi. 77. &e.) 
By an oversight I omitted to send you all m 
Notes on this subject a year or more ago, and 





| burned in effigy with his books, 


for the erection of a court of justice charged with 


subscribing the engagement against a king and 
house of peers, — for declaring the people of Eng- 
land a republic,— for renouncing the title of 
Charles Stuart, —and for the safety of the Lord 
Protector. 

Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have burned the 
second volume of his History. The story, how- 
ever, is doubtful. 


“ Sat. Jan, 14, 1738. — This morning, between one and 
two o’clock, a most dreadful fire broke out in the kitchen 
of Mr. Basket’s dwelling-house in Blackfriars, printer to 
His Majesty, which in a short time consumed the same, 
and the king’s printing-house adjoining. The fire was 
so sudden and violent that the family saved themselves 
with the utmost difficulty. The printing-house was very 
grand, and the finest of the kind in the world. The 
printing materials alone amounted to several thousand 
pounds, besides a vast number of Bibles, Common Prayer 
Books, Acts of Parliament, &c., which were entirely con- 
sumed. “Tis said the loss in the whole amounts to near 
20,0001.” — London Mag., 1738, p. 45. 


1553. Michael Servetus escaped from Vienna, 
where he was confined. So on June 17, he was 
condemned to be burnt alive with a slow fire if he 
could be apprehended : and in the meantime to be 
Accordingly on 
the same day his effigy, being laid on a cart, was 
carried to the place of execution fastened to a 
gibbet, and burned with five bales of his books. 
(Old Whig, No. 152.) Servetus was retaken, and 


| at Geneva, Oct. 26, the judges condemned the 





unhappy man to be burnt alive the next day, to- 
ether with all his books, both printed and in 
+ IS. 

“ We condemn thee, Michael Servetus, to be bound and 
carried to the place called Champel, and there to be 
fastened to a stake and burnt alive, with thy books, both 
written with thine own hand and printed.” 


The book of Eutychius of Constantinople, on 





* The sale to commence May 19, Williams and Nor- 
gate, Covent Garden, undertake to execute commissions, 
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the resurrection of the dead, was condemned to 
be burnt by the Emperor Tiberius (circ. a.p. 585.). 

When the Roman Senate condemned the books 
of Cassius Severus to the fire, he told them that if 
they would not have them remain, they must burn 
him also, for he had every word of them in his 
mind. 

The Emperor Basilise says : 

“ As for those writings which disturb the harmony and 
order of the holy churches of God, and the peace of the 
whole world, viz. the decision of Leo concerning the faith, 
and all that was decreed by the Council of Chalcedon, 
defining the faith, and expounding the creed, whether 
exposition, doctrine, or discussion, said or done, whereby 
a new belief is introduced contrary to the holy symbol of 
318 bishops, we decree and determine, as well here as in 
every church everywhere, that they shall be anathema- 
tized by the bishops, and wherever found, that they shall 
be committed to the flames and burnt (as Constantine 
and Theodosius Jun. decided concerning all the dogmas 
of all heretics),” &c. 


The Solemn League and Covenant was in a yet 
more ignominious manner, and with more dreadful 
and diabolical solemnity, burnt at Linlithgow in 
Scotland, May 29, 1662. (Sermons of D. Wilson, 
p- 619.) 

James Montgomery, of Sheffield, during his 
imprisonment in 1796, solaced his captivity by the 
composition of a novel, which he subsequently 
burnt. (Memoirs.) 








“ There is one action for which the Count d’Orsay de- 
serves respectful remembrance. He burnt his diary — 
the sparkling diary said to surpass De Grammont. Its 
reputation was wide, and tempting offers were made for 
publication, but he would not violate the privacies of life : 
he burnt it to avoid the tempters.” — Zeci. Rev. on “ Life 
of Lady Blessington,” 1855, p. 526. 


The fire of London destroyed the libraries of 
many: among others Dr. Edmund Castell lost 
many cabalistic and rabbinical books, and three 
hundred copies of his great Lezicon, as far as was 
printed. 

Some of the works of Chrysostom, preserved in | 
the Thanaite Palace, perished by fire under Con- 
stantine and Irene. (Zonara, lib. iii. fol. 96.) 

The original copy of the famous Hezxapla of | 
Origen, which was deposited in the library at | 
Cesarea, was burnt, together with many other 
books, by the Mohammedans in their devastating 
campaigns. 

“Antiochus magnus libros Moisis et prophetarum un- 
dique conquisitos igni consumit.” — Chron. Carionis, 
p. 137., ed. 1610. 

A destruction of MSS. by fire at Alexandria is 
recorded to have occurred in the reign of Hadrian. 

Tetzel hurled his thunderbolts at Luther: he 
everywhere shouted that this heretic ought to be 
destroyed by fire, and Luther's theses and dis- 
course of indulgences, he publicly cast into the 
flames. 800 copies of Tetzel’s counter-theses 
were burnt at Wittemberg in the market-place by 











the students to revenge the act of their author at 
Frankfort. (D’Aubigné.) 

Mr. Addington burnt the immense mass of 
Mr. Pitt’s communications with him. (Court and 
Cab. of Geo. III, by Duke of Buckingham, 
vol, iii. pp. 142—3.) B. H. Cowrsr. 


(To be continued.) 





Under this head I have not seen in “N. & Q.” 
a notice of the fire that occurred in Gray's Inn 
about the year 1650, by which the Society's books 
were destroyed. 


HOLLY FENCES, 
(2™ S. i. 335.) 


In reply to W. P. A.’s request of the best 
manner of planting holly fences, I would recom- 
mend two courses; according to what his aim is, 
whether he intends to fence common fields with 
the holly, or only a piece of pleasure ground. 

If a field is to be fenced, let the plough turn 
over a breadth of ground ten or twelve feet, in 
the line of the fence. The ploughing should be 
deep, and a clearing out, leaving the open furrow 
where the line of fence is to be. This ploughing 
may be executed in the leisure time, after turnip 
sowing is over. Let the ploughed stripe of land 
be harrowed, and picked clean of any weeds. 
Then put on good manure, at the rate of sixteen 
to twenty cart loads to the imperial acre ; spread 
it, and plough it in; gathering the land towards 
the open furrow, which will then become the 
crown of the stripe, and still be in the line of the 
proposed fence. 

Let the ground remain so for a month or two, 
to give the dung time to incorporate with the 
soil ; and whenever surface weeds appear, let the 
harrows put them down. 

In September or October let the holly plants 
be planted. In doing this, run a garden line in 
the exact line in which it is determined to plant 
the hedge, and make a small trench with the spade 
from the line: place the plants upright at the 
perpendicular side of the trench against the line, 
arranging the roots, and replacing the earth 
against the plants with the hand. Return the 
earth into the trench with the spade, tramping 
it against the plants firmly down with the foot, 
and the spade also finishes the surface of the 
ground. 

If the fence is for a pleasure ground, let a two- 
spit trench be made with the spade, mixing dung 
with the earth, in the line of the fence, and plant 
the plants as above. 

The holly plants should be from nine to twelve 
inches in height, and be furnished with plenty of 
small fibrous roots. They should be planted 
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about six inches apart. It is a good plan to 
transplant holly plants from the nursery in good 
mould, the year before they are used in the fence, 
in order for them to acquire a large number of 
fibrous roots. 

Holly will thrive in any kind of soil but peat. 
In the ground around my house are magnificent 
holly hedges, some twenty feet high; but mostly 
eight feet, and impenetrable. Part of them are 
in sand, and part in strong boulder clay; and 
they are about 150 years old. Henry Sreruens. 





According to Cobbett, the berries should be 
gathered in autumn, kept in damp sand for a year, 
then sown in November, transplanted after two 
summers into rich ground; let stand there for 
two or three years, and then plant them for a 
hedge any time between September and April. 
But Waterton, a very practical man, says, plant 
holly hedges the last week in May, a full yard 
deep. F. C. H. 





Holly, the only indigenous English evergreen, 
and the most beautiful of all, will grow in any 
soil not absolutely wet. It should be planted 
with very fine earth round the roots, and well 
watered at the time of planting, which may be 
from early autumn to late spring. Many people 
prefer April or May, but I doubt the propriety of 
such late planting. If the leaves turn brown, at 
once cut it down to the ground. It is a shy trans- 
planter; but, with care, I have never failed to 
make it grow on clay and on gravel. A good dry 
bottomed sandy loam suits it best. When planted | 
for a hedge, it should not be less than eighteen 
inches or two feet apart, and in a single row. 

Aresernon Hort Waite. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s New Printing Process. —1 wish to 
add a few words to what I have already addressed to you 
on the subject of printing by phosphate of silver, and 
thereby avoiding the use of hyposulphite for fixing. The 
process is very successfully applicable to the albumen. 
To make the albumenizing liquid, take — 


Albumen - - - - 500 parts. 
Water - - - - ~ 500, 
Phosphate of soda - - -  « | 
Acetate of soda - - - 82 ln 

Sugar of milk - - - 50 . 


cent. Print as usual,— only remember that in this pro- 
cess the picture loses nothing in the fixing, so do not print 
too dark. ‘To fix the proof, I make roughly a solution of 
phosphoric acid by adding nitric acid to phosphate of 
soda. Take — 


Phosphate of soda - - - 450 parts. 
Water - - - - - 2000 ,, 
Nitric acid, sp. gr. 1°32, - - 250 » 


All by weight. 


Pound the phosphate of soda, and mix them all together ; 
when dissolved, they are fit for use. Nothing is requi- 
site but to place the proof for a short time in a little 
clean water, to take out the principal excess of the 
nitrate, and then to plunge it into the fixing liquid above 
mentioned. After being in this bath for five or six 
minutes, it is completely fixed, which may be known by 
the disappearance of all the yellow colour of the phos- 
phate in the light parts of the proof. Itis then to be 
washed in clean water, and is fit for the colouring bath. 
The best colour is produced, as far as I have yet seen, by 
the use of Mr. Sutton’s bath of sel d’or, an excellent method 
of making which has been given by Mr. Hardwick in 
the Photographic Journal, No. 35. This salt, however, 
contains hypo in a small proportion; and it may be 
deemed an advantage to fix without hypo at all. A good 
bath, giving very fine tones, is composed as follows: 


Chloride of gold - - - 1 part. 
Common salt - - - 1 fifth of a part. 
Hydrochloric acid - - 2 drops. 
Water - - . - 500 parts. 


In this liquid the proof colours nearly, if not quite as 
well, as in the sel dor. 

All that is requisite after the colouring bath is that the 
proof be washed and mounted. I must also add one or 
two words of caution. The reason of adding the acetate 
of soda is for the double purpose of neutralising the nitric 
acid set free by the decomposition of the nitrate of silver 
and phosphate of soda, and also to give an increase of 
sensibility, which it appears to do. The nitric acid, 
phosphate of soda, and water, are intended to produce an 
extempore solution of phosphoric acid, but a solution of 
that acid in the pure state may be, perhaps, substituted 
with advantage. When the liquid ceases to act it is be- 
cause it is saturated with silver. All that is then re- 
quired is to add most cautiously some hydrochloric acid, 
which will precipitate all the silver as pure chloride, and 
leave all the phosphoric free and ready to act over again. 
Great care must be taken that no excess of hydrochloric 
acid be added; but if by mistake this should be the case, 
a cautious addition of some nitrate of silver solution will 
extract it all again. Nitric acid should be tried to see if 


| it precipitates with dilute nitrate of silver solution, The 


phosphate of soda and the acetate must also be tried to 
see if the precipitate they form are completely soluble in 
nitric acid; if they leave any insoluble residue they are 
unfit for use. The phosphate and acetate of soda being 
efflorescent salts, should be kept in a corked bottle, other- 
wise they are liable to vary in composition. If the albu- 
men is to be kept, a drop or so of oil of cloves, or cam- 
phoretted spirit, added to the water before mixing will be 


| found advantageous. Take care also that the water used, 


| whether for fixing or for mixing the solutions, contains 


All these by weight : perhaps 35 grammes of borax might 
be advantageously substituted for the acetate of soda, but 
of this I am not quite sure. The last three substances to 
be reduced to fine powder. Mix them all together, and 
whip them up into a fine froth as for the ordinary process. | 
When settled, take the clear liquid, strain it, and pour it | 
into a dish. Prepare the paper on this liquid just as 
usual, Sensitize with a bath of nitrate of twenty per 


not the least trace of any substance which precipitates 

with nitrate of silver. This process gives pictures quite 

equal to any known process, and bids fair to produce 

prints of complete permanence. F, Maxwe.u Lyte, 
Bagnéres de Bigorre, May 10, 1856. 
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Replies to Minor Aueries. 


The Rev. Robert Montgomery (2™ S. i. 293. 
$21.) — His grandfather was a nephew of Richard 
General Montgomery, who fell at the taking o 
Quebec, 1775. 

The Rev. Robert Montgomery was born 1807 
at Bath, and his father is still living at Bath. He 
was acquainted with the late Rev. William Jay, 
Minister of Argyle Chapel, Bath, and attended 
that chapel. 
St. John the Baptist Church, Whittington, Shrop- 
shire ; then St. Jude Church, Glasgow ; last Percy 
Episcopal Chapel, Fitzroy Square, St. Pancras. 

His literary labours he wholly devoted to the 
service of religion, the truth of which he so elo- 


quently expounded in the pulpit. W. | 


Sir Wm. Stanley (1* 8S. xii. p. 448.) — Mr. 
D’Aveney will find, in the Introduction to Allen's 
Defence of Stanley, published by the Chetham 
Society, a full and curious account of the inter- 
ment of Sir Wm. Stanley in the Lady Chapel, 
Mechlin. P. P. 


Freer Family (2™ §. i. 75. 261. 342.) — As I 
bear, Gu. between two flaunches or, as many leo- 
pards’ faces in pale of the last; crest, out of a 
ducal coronet gu. an antelope’s head ar. armed or, 
I cannot claim any relationship with the Perth- 
shire Freers. Nor do the bearings given by Mr. 
Faner agree with those of the Oxfordshire Freres, 


nor with those of the Freers of Stratford-on-Avon, | 


Bishopstone, co. Hereford, Essex, or Charlton, 
co. Salop. Geo. E. Frere. 


Royden Hall, Diss. 
William Kennedy (2™ S. i. 113. 163. 183. 342.) — 


“Te (Dugald Moore) aimed at the honours and immu- 
nities, but shirked the responsibilities of genius. It was 
much the same with a more brilliant man, William Ken- 
nedy, the author of Fitful Fancies. 
gentleman’s Karly Days in my native village, and read it 
with great delight. ‘The picture of his father’s and mo- 
ther’s death; that of the character and drowning of 
Gerald; the beautiful descriptions and the fine snatches 
of poetry, charmed me,—I classed it with some of the 
tales in the Lights and Shadows, but thought it superior 
in naturalness and variety. I met afterwards with some 
of his minor poems and relished them much. 
that his career was very chequered. 
an Irish Presbyterian minister. He studied at Dr. Law- 
son’s seminary for Dissenting students in Selkirk; but 
ultimately resigned thoughts of the ministry, became an 
editor, first in Paisley, then in Hull; went as Consul to 
Texas, and has ended, I am told, poor fellow, in an asy- 
lum in Paris. In Paisley he was a prodigious favourite 
as a frank, clever, social Irishman, the life of every com- 
— His Early Days might secure his reputation for a 
ong time to come.”—From The History of a Man. 
Edited by George Gilfillan. London, 1856, p. 169. 

J. M. 


Archbishops’ Degrees (2™ S. i. 319.) — H. B. 
may perhaps be interested in seeing a list of those 


His first living in the Church was | 


I had met with this | 


I learned | 
He was the son of | 


| members of the medical profession in England and 
| Wales who have obtained degrees at Lambeth. I 
| find the following names in the London and Pro- 
vincial Medical Directory for 1856. The date ap- 
pended to one of them may serve as an answer to 
the question, whether these degrees still continue 
| to be conferred. Some names may have escaped 
| my notice, and probably several other possessors 
| of a Lambeth degree may have thought it prudent 
| to suppress the title : 
| Bayes; Grindrod, 1855; Hull; 
Julius, 1851 ; Oke, 1828 ; 
Ramsbotham, 1851. 


| Dr. Gauntierr is mistaken in saying that 
there is no examination for the higher faculties, 
at least at Oxford. In these are examinations 
both for the degrees of B.D. and D.D., B.C.L. 
| andl D.C.L., unless they are honorary, or con- 
| ferred by diploma. There is not one for an M.A., 


JAYDEE. 


which I believe is the only degree now given for 


W. A. H. 


which there is no examination. 


Clere (2™ §. i. 336.) — This affix signifies a 
royal residence or episcopal palace in the north 
of Hampshire. Kingsclere was a royal demesne 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; at Burghclere 
the bishops of Winchester resided; and from 
Highclere, William of Wykeham dated his will. 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Your correspondent T. E. B. will probably find 
on further inquiry that the termination of these 
names of places is simply the name of the Cornish 
saint, St. Cleere. There is a parish of that name 
in the hundred of West, near Liskeard. H.C. K. 


Tilston or Silston (2 S. i. 292.)—To your 
correspondent H. C. C., who asks for information 
relating to a place called Tilston or Tylston, in 
| Buckinghamshire, I would beg to suggest the pos- 
| sibility that he has mistaken the letter S for T. 
There is on the borders of Bucks and North- 
ampton a hamlet called Silverstone, frequently 
abridged into Silston, or Silson. In that place 
| formerly stood the Priory of Luflield, of which I 

believe there are still some few visible remains. 
The site is now occupied by farm buildings, which 
stand in both counties. See Dugdale’s Monasti- 
con, last edition, vol. iv. p. 345.; Baker's History 
| of Northamptonshire, and Lipscomb’s Buckingham- 
| shire. W.J.S. 


Similar Legends at different Places (2™ S. i. 15.) 
| — There is a tradition respecting Roch Castle, in 
| the county of Pembroke, which stands in a ver 

isolated and commanding position, that it was built 
| by Adam de Rupe, or De la Roche (who came into 
| Pembrokeshire with Arnulph de Montgomery), 
in consequence of his wife having been warned in 
a dream, that the child with ‘which she was then 
pregnant would die from the bite of a viper. 
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When the tower was completed the child was kept 
in close confinement within its walls; but a viper 
having unfortunately been carried into the castle 


in a faggot of wood, the dream was fulfilled, and | 


the child perished. A similar story is told of the 

tower called “ Cook's Folly,” on the banks of the 

Avon, near Bristol. Joun Pavin Paixuirs. 
Haverfordwest. 


Minster Lovel (2™ §. i. 230.) — Andrews in his | 
History of Great Britain (1794-5), vol. ii. p. 180. | 


note 17., after mentioning the report of Sir Tho- 
mas Broughton’s escape from the battle, and living 
incognito among his tenants at Witherstack, in 
Westmoreland, states : 

“A more singular fate is said to have attended the 
Lord Lovel. On the demolition of a very old house (for- 
merly the patrimony of the Lovels), about a century ago, 
there was found in a small chamber (so secret that the 
farmer who inhabited the house knew it not) the remains 
of an immured being; and such remnants of barrels and 
jars as appeared to justify the idea of that chamber hav- 
ing been used as a place of refuge for the lord of the 
mansion, and that, after consuming the stores which he 
had provided in case of a disastrous event, he died, un- 
known even to his servants and tenants. As the author 
cannot call to mind the topographical work in which this 
eccentric incident is recorded, it might perhaps have been 
better omitted. Lord Verulam, however, sanctions the 
tradition by an intimation of Lovel’s living long after in 


a cellar or vault.” 
W. H. W. T. 


Somerset House. 


Consecrations (2™4 S. i. 314.) —The Rev. Walter 
Kerr Hamilton, D.D., Merton College, Oxford, 
was consecrated Bishop of Salisbury, in the chapel 
of Lambeth Palace, on Sunday, May 14, 1854, by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of 
Oxford, Winchester, Chichester, and New Zealand. 

I regret I have no minute of the consecration 
of the Bishop of Chester. He succeeded the pre- 
sent Archbishop of Canterbury about March or 
April, 1848. PaTonce. 


Felo-de-se (2 S. i. 313.— The forfeiture of 
chattels in the case of Telo-de-se is an ancient 
right of the crown, earlier than the introduction 
of the feudal principle, which seems to be in- 
sinuated in the term Felonia. It belonged to the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, and an example of it occurs 
in a yet unpublished charter in my possession. I 
think it is a grant of the manor of Battersea, made 
to Westminster. Of course this passed with all the 
other regalia, as Treasuretrove, Wreck, &c. &e., 
with the grant of a manor. I. M. K. 


Kentish Proverb (2™ §. i. 331.) — The saying 
referred to by J. Y. appears to be a modification 
of a couplet frequently quoted by the peasantry 
in Norfolk : 


« If the snake could hear and the slow-worm could see 
Neither man nor beast should e’er go free.” 


The slow-worm (Anguis fragilis) or blind- 
worm is believed to be venomous, and conse- 
quently a war of extermination is waged against 
it, although its sting is as fabulous as its blindness. 

G. Sexton, M.D., F.R.G.S. 


Kennington Cross. 





A similar proverb to the one quoted by J. Y. 
exists in the county of Pembroke ; but as it libels 
the character of that harmless reptile, the blind or 
slow-worm, the persecution which it experiences 
at the hand of man may in some degree be ac- 
counted for; our proverb runs thus: 


| 


“Tf the adder could hear, and the blind-worm could see, 
No poor man’s children could go their way free.” 


Joun Pavin Parturs. 
Haverfordwest. 


“ The eagle suffers little birds to sing,” &c. (2° S. 
i. 353.) — I beg to inform Unena is to be found 
in Titus Andronicus, Act IV. sc. 4. H.C. K. 


“ Sir” as a Clerical Prefix (2™ S. i. 234.) — 
For a further illustration of this old custom, see 
the comedy All for Money, printed in 1578, 
wherein is this dialogue : 

“ Sinne. I pray thee what is thy name? Art thou 
either vicar or parson ? 

“ Sir Laurence. Sir Laurence Livingles, without either 
living or mansion. 

“ Sinne. In faith, Sir Laurence, I think you must play 
the carter, or else you must be a hedge priest, beggers to 
| marie. 
| All for Money. Do not fear, my priest, for wanting of 
| any living; my chaplin thou shalt be, for here I do thee 
| make. A benefice thou shalt have, none shall from thee 
it take. ; 

“ Sir Laurence. Now God rewarde your lordship, in 
heven may you it finde.” 





Jno. D. Attcrorr. 


The Right Man in the Right Place (2™ S. 
i. 294.) —It is said that Chaucer in his day had 
heard of an architect in whose mouth these words 
were, and who, when he quitted the globe, took 
to politics ; hence he wrote : 
“ Ever sith that the world * began, 
Who so liste looke, and in story rede 
He shall aye finde that the trewe man 
Was put abacke, whereas the falshede 
Y furthered was.” 
The Complaint of the Black Knight. 


W. D. 


Systems of Short-hand (2™ §. i. 152. 263.303.) — 
The following is the substance of a note on the 
subject made from Earle’s “ Microcosmography.” 

Short-hand writing was first introduced into 
this country by Peter Bales, who, in 1590, pub- 





* Some copies read “ globe.” 
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lished The Writing Schoolmaster, a treatise con- 
sisting of three parts: the first treating of “ Bra- 
chygraphie, that is, to write as fast as a man 
speaketh, treatably, writing but one letter for a 
word ;” the second of Orthography, and the third 
of Caligraphy. “ Imprinted at London by T. Or- 
win, 1590, 4to.” 

Holinshed describes one of Bales’ performances 

as a “rare peece of worke and almost incredible, 
brought to passe on the tenth of August, 1575.” 
This consisted in writing —- 
“ within.the compasse of a penie, in Latine, the Lord’s 
praier, the Creed, the 10 Commandements, a praier to 
God, a praier for the Queene, his posie, his name, the 
daie of the moneth, the yeare of our Lord, and the reigne 
of the Queene.” 

And on August 17, following, — 


“ He presented the same to the Queene’s Majestie, at 
Hampton Court, in the head of a ring of gold couered 
with christall; and presented therewith an excellent 
spectacle by him deuised, for the easier reading thereof: 
wherewith Hir Majestie read all that was written therein 
with great admiration, and commended the same to the 
Lords of the Council and the Ambassadors; and did wear 
the same many times upon hir finger.” 

There was also another English treatise on 
stenography, published in 1588 by Dr. Timothy 
Bright, and dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, but I 
have no further note of it. R. W. Hackxwoop. 


Facetious Writer (2™ §. i. 313.) —“* Who is the 
late facetious writer ?” 


“It is to be noted, that when any part of this paper 
= dull, there is a design in it.”—Steele, Zatler, 
0. 38. 


A. B. 


Hamilton Terrace. 


The Tithe Impropriators of Benefices in Capitu- 
lar Patronage ( 2™ S. i. 173.) — The information 
required will be found in a Blue Book of 308 pages, 
printed by order of the House of Commons (No. 
298, session 1848), being a return 

“Of all Tithes commuted and apportioned under the 
Act 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 71, distinguishing between those 
assigned to Clerical Appropriators, Lay Impropriators, 
Parochial Incumbents, Schools and Colleges : And, 
of all Tithes commuted but not yet apportioned.” 

Arun, 


Tau Cross (2™ §S. i. 211.) — The monumental 
efligy which your correspondent desires to recall 
to mind, is that of Sir Roger de Boys, in Ingham 
Church, Norfolk, engraved by Stothard, where 
the mantle of the Order of St. Anthony is seen, 
with the tau cross on the right shoulder. 

C. R. M. 


Communion Wine (2™ §. i. 334.) — In the an- 
cient canons a provision is simply made that the 
oblation and wine should be free from unclean- 
ness and impurity. Theodulf’s Capitula, 5, a.v. 
994. ; Canons, a.v. 960. c. 39., which forbid the 








use of a wooden chalice (c. 41). ; Canons, a.v. 740. 
c. 98. In the Prayer Books of 1552—1559, and 
1604, it is ordered that the “ bread be such as is 
usually to be eaten at the table with other meats, 
but the best and purest wheat bread:” the wine, 
therefore, was probably also that in ordinary use. 
“The minister of the altar” was by some of the 
ancient canons required to superintend the baking 
of the “ holy bread.” 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Query about Elephants (2°* S. i. 115.) — The 
following are two quotations in point. Gwillim’s 
Display of Heraldry, London, 1611, p. 124. : 

“ This beast is so proud of his strength, that he never 
bowes himselfe to any (neither indeed can he); and 
when hee is downe (as it usually is with proud great ones), 
hee cannot rise up againe.” 

Li Livre des Creatures, by Philip de Thaun, who 
dedicated his work to Adelaide of Louvaine, 
queen of Henry I. of England; it was probably 
written soon after their marriage in 1121. It was 

rinted (with others) by the Historical Society of 
Science in 1841; edited by Mr. Thos. Wright, 
F.S.A., with translation in notes : 


“ Et Isidres nus dit, ki le elefant descrit, 


Es jambes par nature nen ad que une jointure, 

Il ne pot pas gesir quant il se volt dormir, 

Ke si cuchet estait par sei nen leverait ; 

Pur ceo li stot apuier, el lui del cucher, 

U a arbre u a mur, idunc dort aseur. 

E le gent de la terre, ki li volent conquere, 

Li mur enfunderunt, u le arbre enciserunt ; 

Quant li elefant vendrat, ki s’i apuierat, 

La arbre u le mur carrat, e il tribucherat ; 

Issi faiterement le paruent cele gent.” — I’. 100. 
A. H. 


Stoke Newington. 


The Hangman-stone (2™' S. i. 282.) — It_may 
be interesting to your correspondent, Mr. J. W. 
Puituirs to be informed that at about five miles 
from Sidmouth on the road to Celyton, on the 
right hand side of the road, and near Bovey House, 
is a large stone known by the name of “ Hang- 
man-stone.” ‘The legend is precisely similar to 
that noticed by Mr. Pauuies in “ N. & Q,,” 2". 
i, 282. and by Mr. Greaves, p. 15. 

N. S. Herexen. 

Sidmouth. 


In Westcote’s View of Devonshire in 1630, 
p. 252., there is this statement with respect to the 
parish of Tatchcomb : 


“This parish is separated from Comb- Martin by bound- 
stones only, one of which they term hang-man-stone : the 
reason demanded, it was answered, that a thief having 
stolen his neighbour's sheep, bound the legs together, and 
casting him upon his shoulders, the legs compassing his 
neck, he came to the stone (which is some four feet in 
height, pitched in the earth) and thinking there to ease 
himself for awhile of his heavy burden, the sheep, laid on 
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the stone, on a sudden so struggled drew him backward 
beyond his power to recover that he was choaked.” 


Can any of your Devonshire readers inform me 
whether or not this stone still remains, and if it | 
does, whether it is still designated as above ? 

Henry KeEnsinGton. 


Passage in Coleridge (2™ S. i. 254.) — An au- 
thor’s name cited simply is understood to mean 
the most eminent of its bearers. In literature 
Coleridge is the poet, in law the judge. The 
Coleridge referred to by “a Layman” was an 
English divine of the last century, who seems to 
have been a learned and pious man. He may 
have been influenced by Spinoza, but not by 
Paulus, who was born in 1761, three years after 
the publication of the Dissertations. As the book 
was published by subscription, and is not common, 
I copy the passage : 

“T would note also that 1 Kings, xvii. 4., DSA YA, the 
Worebim, the ravens, are said to feed Elijah at the brook 
Cherith, before Jordan. Now there is a town mentioned, | 
Josh. xv. 6., called Beth-Warebah, or simply Warabah, 
whose inhabitants would be called Worebim, or Hawore- 
bim, the men of Warabah. Hence it is probable that the 
translation, 1 Kings, xvii. 4. 6., should stand thus: ‘ And 
it shall be that thou shalt drink of the brook, and T have 
commanded the men of Warabah to feed thee there, 
And the men of Warabah brought him bread and flesh in 
the morning, and bread and flesh in the evening, and he 
drank of the brook.’ This observation, which I suppose 
I may justly claim as my own, will take off one topic of 
ridicule from deistical men, and be more confirmed by 
noting that the town is, Josh. xviii. 22., in the tribe of 
Benjamin, and seems not far from the river Jordan.” — 
Miscellaneous Dissertations arising from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth Chapters of the Book of Judges, by the Rev. Mr. 
John Coleridge, Vicar of, and Schoolmaster at, Ottery St. 
Mary, Devon. London: printed for the Author, 1758. 
Dissertation xxix. p. 234. 

H. B. C. | 





| 


Garrick Club. 


Proclamation of Banns (2™ §S. i. 270. 341.) — 
The answer of B. B. (p. 341.) to J. K.’s inquiry 
(p- 270.) on the subject of soldiers’ marriages, is 
calculated to lead to a false conclusion. B 
says that “ J. K. alludes to the practice in England 
of allowing soldiers [banns] to be proclaimed only 
two Sundays instead of three before marriage.” 
Now J.K. does not assert that there is any such 
practice. Ue simply says that “he has been fold, 
that in the instance of soldiers who are suddenly 
ordered upon service abroad, the banns are oc- 
casionally published” two Sundays instead of 
three. Ido not believe that such a practice exists. 
If any clergyman has at any time done this, he 
has acted either in gross ignorance or in open 
defiance of his duty. Neither the Marriage Act 
nor the Rubric gives him a discretionary power. 
The facility with which marriages are solemnised 
“over the borders” every one knows; and doubt- 
less there have been many families lezitimised, 
and many expectant heirs-at-law disappointed, by | 

' 





such proceedings as B. B. has instanced. It is 


| satisfactory, however, that the legislature is turn- 


ing its attention to the law of marriage as it now 
prevails in Scotland. 

Apropos of soldiers’ marriages, I was once 
threatened with condign punishment for having 
married a private soldier without the consent of 
his commanding officer. But this threat was “ vox 
et preterea nihil.” The soldier, so marrying, sub- 
jects himself to certain penalties from the military 


| authorities, but the officiating clergyman commits 


Gastros. 


Legal Jeu d Esprit (2™ §. i, 222., “Gorham 
Controversy.”) — With due respect to Y. B. N. J. 
he has got hold of but a lame version of this ad- 
mirable piece of wit, and has left out the conclu- 


no offence. 


| sion, which is singularly pithy and pointed, and is 
| as follows : 


“ Chorus and Semi-Chorus of People. 

Hurrah for the Bishop! Hurrah for the Vicar! 

Hurrah for the row that grows thicker and thicker! 

Alas for the Church, that grows sicker and sicker! 

Moral. 
Odium theologicum to fish up, 
In a priest is a Curse: 
But in Right Reverend Bishop 
Ecce ter quaterque worse ! 
Q. E. D. 
If the Vicar’s a pest, 
The Bishop Ecce turpior est!” 

Sir George Rose said and wrote so many clever 
things, that it is natural enough for the bar to 
have attributed this brochure alsoto him. I don't 
pretend to deny his claim to it, but only wish to 
observe that it came out in the Examiner news- 
paper. Y. B. N. J. says it was “ handed about,” 
which phrase, I presume, means that it was passed 
from one barrister to another, either verbally or 
in MS., which may account for his incomplete 
version. It puts one in mind of the palmy days 
of Tom Moore and bis political squibs. M. H.R. 


Heaven in the sense of Canopy (2™S. i. 133. 
201.) — Is not the use of the word in this sense 
referable in some degree to the beautiful expres- 
sion of the psalmist : 

“Who stretchest out the heavens as a curtain.” — 
Psalm civ. 2. 

Or Isaiah xl. 22. — 

“ That stretcheth out the heaven as a curtain, and 
spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in.” 

Expressions in which, as Dr. Shaw remarks, 
allusion appears to be made to the kind of veil or 
curtain which in the East is expanded over the 
inner courts of the houses (where upon special 
occasions, such as at marriages, &c., the company 
is received), in order to protect them from the 
heat. R, W. Hackwoop. 
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Etymology ‘of Winchelsea (2 S, i. 190. 241.) 
—As the etymology of Chelsea, near London | 
may assist W. S, and Mr. Lowen, in ascertaining 
the etymology of Winchelsea, I beg leave to refer 
them to the commencement of the account of 
Chelsea in the second volume of Lyson’s Environs 
of London; and pages 2. to 5. in the first volume 
of Faulkner’s History of Chelsea, in which works, 
especially the latter, will be found the various 
etymologies that have been given of Chelsea. The 
accounts are too long for insertion in “ N. & Q,” 
and could not perhaps be satisfactorily abridged, 
and therefore had better be seen in the books 
above mentioned, which are by no means un- 


common. W. H. W. T. 


Somerset House. 


“ Starboard,” “Larboard,” “Port” (2"°S. i. 335.) 
— G. A. J., who inquires about the derivation of 
these nautical terms, will recollect that the Vene- 
tians and Genoese were among the earliest Euro- 
pean navigators, and formed during the Middle 
Ages, and even later, the most powerful maritime 
states. It is, therefore, extremely probable that 
the Italian language is that in which we are to 
look for the origin of most of our nautical terms 
of old standing. I have long supposed that the 
terms “starboard,” “iarboard,” and “ port” had 
an Italian origin. 

Thus we have “ questo bordo,” this side of the 
vessel, or the side on which the helmsman stood ; 
“quello bordo,” that side, or the one opposite to | 
him ; bordo, being “ tutta quella parte del vascello, | 
che dai fianchi sta fuor dell’ acqua.” These terms 
would naturally come to be abbreviated to ’sto 
bord’, ‘lo bord’, 

Then, again, the master, when directing the | 
helmsman to put the tiller over to the larboard 
side of the vessel, or that opposite to him, would 
naturally indicate it by,the word portare, to carry | 
or push; “ porta il timone,” “ port your helm,” as 
distinguished from trare, to pull. 

In process of time, in ordef to obviate the risk 
of confusion between the sounds ‘sto bord’, ‘lo 
bord’, “starboard,” “larboard,” inasmuch as 
porting the helm always indicated the larboard 
side of the vessel, the word port came to express 
it altogether. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as Mr. Bosworth | 
does, that the Anglo-Sax., steorbord, is from 
styran, to steer. H. C. K. 

— Rectory, Hereford. 


Miscellaneaus, 
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We have this day to notice two books recently pub- | 
lished by The Cumden Society, which books, but for the 


from a M8. in the Possession of Jo 


| existence of “N, & Q.,” would probably never have been 


given tothe world. The first is Charles J. in 1646. Letters 
of Charles I, to Queen Henrietta Maria. Now first printed 
C. Witton, Esq. 
Edited by John Bruce, Esq. This valuable and highly 
curious series of Letters was originally brought under our 
notice by the gentleman who owns the MS., from which 
they have been printed. One Letter was printed in our 
columns (i* S, xii. 219.), when, at our suggestion, Mr. 
Witton with great kindness and liberality submitted 
the collection to The Camden Society, with permission to 
place it in the hands of a competent editor. The task 
was entrusted to Mr. Bruce; and the result is a volume 
which has been pronounced, by a distinguished historian, 
one of the most valuable contributions to the history of 
Charles I. which has yet been given to the world. The 
second book illustrates an earlier period of our history. 
It is An English Chronicle of the Reigns of Richard IL, 
Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI. written before the 
Year 1471, edited by the Rev. John Silvester Davies, M.A, 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. The original MS. of this 
valuable addition to our English Chronicles had been 
used by Stowe, thence passed into the possession of 
Speed ; and is now the property of Speed’s representative, 
John Speed Davies, Esq., the father of the editor. This 
Chronicle, after forming the subject of several communi- 
eations in our eleventh volume (pp. 103. 139., &c.), was 
most liberally placed at the disposal of The Camden So- 
ciety for publication, if it should be thought desirable. 
Mr. Davies’s offer to edit it was at once accepted; and he 
devoted himself with great zeal and intelligence to pro- 
duce it in a satisfactory form. Sir Frederick Madden 
as kindly contributed some important materials to the 
volume; which is one which reflects great credit both 
upon the editor and the Society, which has been the 
means of placing these new illustrations of an obscure 
period of our annats in the hands of historical students. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 


Bater's Towen or Lonpon. Part 2, 


Wanted by Messrs. Jackson & Walford, St, Paul's Churchyard. 


Aatices ta Correspondents, 


We propose nert week to record particulars and prices of some of the 
more valuable autographs and MSS. of the Moore Collection, tately sold 
by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 


Iu1ostrations or Macactar. We have by accident omitted this week 
our usual article under this head. We shall resume the series next week, 
having several very curious illustrations waiting for insertion. 


G.L.8. The Rime of the new-made Baccalere was attributed to 
George John Davie af Exeter College. See” N. & Q.” ist 8. xii. 35. 


Answers to other Correspondents and Notes on many Books omitted this 
week in our next No. 


“ Norss ano Qvenres” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Norzs ano Quenizs”’ is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuri: the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or fr receiving it pAaeK wt While parties 
voll nt in the country or abroad, who may desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Norms ax» 
Quears” (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Post-Ofice Order, drawn in 
Savour of the Publisher, Ma. Gzonos Bart, No. 196. Fleet Street. 








